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MAC News New arts education director 


“Consummate arts professional” assumes new role 


MAC executive director: 


National search closes April 1 


The Montana Arts Council is seeking a new 
executive director, who will be expected to continue 
the council’s traditions of program innovation and 
advocacy leadership on behalf of Montana’s arts 
community. 

Headquartered in Helena, the council has a staff 
of seven and an annual budget of $1.8 million. The 
executive director reports to the 15 members of the 
Montana Arts Council governing board, who are 
responsible for policy direction and budget approval. 
The new director will implement policy, execute the 
multi-year work plan, and ensure engagement with 
communities throughout the state. 

Closing date for applications is April 1; for more 
information, contact Chrissy.Deal@ WESTAF.org or 
call 303-629-1166. Find the job listing at 
mtstatejobs.taleo.net. 


Legislative Update 


News from the halfway mark 


By Kristin Han Burgoyne 
Interim Co-Director 

As I write this in early March, we have reached 
the halfway point for the Montana State Legislature! 
I’m feeling a little lonely attending hearings without 
Arni’s laugh and Carleen’s little grins. Jenifer Alger 
(chief financial officer) and I are navigating our way 
(as only two introverts can) through the legislative 
session. 

Id like to give you a little background and an 
update on where we are now and what is happening 
in the near future. 

The Montana Arts Council’s state funding is based 
in House Bill 2 (HB2) and House Bill 9 (HB9). The 
governor’s budget was presented in the fall. We were 
recommended for similar funding to what we have 
currently. 

These recommendations go into HB2. Our par- 
ticular section of funding is called Section E. We are 
reviewed by the Joint Subcommittee on Education 
along with the Office of Public Instruction (OPI), 
Board of Public Education, School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Montana State Library Commission, Montana 
Historical Society and the Montana University Sys- 
tem (including Office of the Commissioner of Higher 
Education). 

This initial hearing and review of HB2, Section E, 
by the Joint Subcommittee on Education happened 
Feb. 16. Executive action followed by this committee 
and the next stop is the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee sometime in early March. No changes to our 
budget have been recommended at this time. 


See Legislative Update, page 2 


Mea Culpas 


e The Bozeman Daily Chronicle, which is 
proud to print State of the Arts for the Mon- 
tana Arts Council, experienced a virus in its 
pre-press software in December, which result- 
ed in the erratic typography that appeared on 
several pages of the Winter issue. MAC regrets 
the inconvenience to our readers! 


e G.B. Carson, one of two new arts council 
members, resides in Townsend, not Helena, as 
we claimed in the Winter issue. Our apologies, 
G.B.! 


By Kristi Niemeyer 

Monica Grable, the Montana 
Arts Council’s new arts education 
director, has spent much of her life 
veering between performing and 
visual arts. While attending college, 
“Td walk into the music building 
with an art portfolio under my arm, 
and into the art building carrying a 
guitar case.” 

That versatility and love for the 
arts has guided her career so far, and 
is apt to serve her well in her new 
role with MAC. “My background 
from all sides, including education, 
has been a real benefit to me, and I 
hope it will benefit people across the 
state as I take on this new role.” 

Grable grew up in Michigan, and 
eventually earned a master’s degree 


in education curriculum and instruction from St. Mary’s 


University in Minneapolis. 


Like many transplants, she says, “I’ve lived in Mon- 


tana twice.” 


Monica Grable 


AVY 


ART WORKS. 


arts.gov 


She moved to Bozeman in the ’90s 
for a year, and then taught art in Corval- 
lis for four years before returning to the 
Twin Cities. In 2001, she came back 
to the Bitterroot Valley and was soon 
managing the brand-new Hamilton 
Performing Arts Center, a state-of-the- 
art theater that’s part of Hamilton High 
School. 

At the same time, “I started doing a 
little presenting.” She wondered what 
it would take to bring two first-class 
acoustic musicians — Tim O’Brien and 
Darrell Scott — to town, “and look what 
it got me into!” 

Grable became the executive direc- 
tor of the Bitterroot Performing Arts 
Council, which has brought a stellar 
line-up of musicians and performing 
artists to the Hamilton Performing Arts 
Center for 13 seasons. 


See New Arts Education Director, page 6 


The Montana Rep turns 50 


Continuing to tell “The Great American Story” 


“Barefoot in 
the Park,” Neil 
Simon’s romantic 
comedy, came 
to stages across 
Montana this 
winter as Montana 
Repertory Theatre, 
the professional 
theatre-in-residence 
at the School of 
Theatre and Dance 
at the Universi- 
ty of Montana, 
celebrates its 50th 
season. 


NEIL SIMON'S 


BILOXI 
BLUES; 


BUS STOP 


In 1967, Professor Bo 
Brown founded the Montana 
Repertory Theatre to enable 
drama students at the Universi- 
ty of Montana to bring theater 
production to communities 
in rural Montana. That first 
season saw the production of 
three plays: George Bernard 
Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disci- 
ple,” William Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar,” and Oliver 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” 

Over the decades, the 
program has continued to grow 


oe 


Over the years, 
The Rep has 


presented four plays by Simon. “It comes as no surprise, 
therefore, that for our 50th anniversary season we once 


again turn to Mr. Simon and produce “Barefoot in the 


Park’ — the play that put him on the map over 50 years 
ago, jumpstarting a career unmatched in modern times,” 


writes director Greg Johnson. 


Dee with her beloved Koko. (Photo by Helmbrecht Studio) 


and expand. In 1977, under 
the leadership of James Kriley, 
the Montana Rep transitioned to a professional company, 
bringing professional actors, directors, designers and 
technicians to work alongside UM students. 


See Montana Rep Turns 50, page 8 


Delores “Dee” Heltne, 
1927-2017 


We are sad to say goodbye to Dee Heltne, a dear friend 
of the Montana Arts Council. Dee served on the council 
from 2002-07 representing Havre and northcentral 
Montana. In addition to providing valuable service to 
the council, Dee was an outstanding community leader, 
involved in the Community Concert Association, North- 
ern Showcase, Delta Kappa Gamma and Chapter V PEO, 
to name a few. Dee also loved theater and directed several 
plays at Havre High. 

“She always had that twinkle in her eye that is peculiar 
to those of us of ‘Scandihoovian’ heritage, where mis- 
chief is inborn,” says Cinda Holt, interim co-director. 

“She will be remembered for bringing a big heart, big 
smile and great community spirit to our work.” 


Sign up 
for MAC's 


eNews 

Between the quar- 
terly issues of the 
State of the Arts, our 
staff publishes four 
separate e-newsletters 
with opportunities and 
information: 

e Artists’ eNews 

e Arts Educators’ 
eNews 

e Arts Organizations 
eNews 

e Public Artists’ 
eNews 

If you’d like to sign- 
up for one or more of 
these, please offer us 
your contact informa- 
tion and what you’d 
like to receive at: art. 
mt.gov/enews or send 
us an email at: mac@ 
mt.gov. 


, 
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Statewide Arts Service Organizations: Our Public Value Partners 


By Cinda Holt 
Interim Co-Director 

Many states and territories in the Unit- 
ed States are home to an array of local arts 
councils/agencies that help to get services and 
funding out into the far regions of their popu- 
lace. In Montana, we as the state arts agency, 
rely on our statewide arts service organiza- 
tions to do just that. In this structure, our state 
is unique. 

A statewide arts service organization is an 
organization with a statewide membership and 
statewide board of directors. It provides mem- 
ber organizations and artists with programs 
and services more efficiently and cost-effec- 
tively than if those members had to acquire 
them individually. 

In the spirit of our state acting as one big 
community, artists and arts organizations all 
across the state who share a specific “disci- 
pline” (i.e., museums and galleries, dance, 
symphonic music, performing arts), organize 
together around their art form to create oppor- 
tunities to share resources. The result is the 
creation and promotion of opportunities for all 
Montanans, no matter what their challenges 
may be (such as very rural locales or under- 
served groups) to access the arts. 

Although we have many more statewide 
arts service organizations, I am highlighting 
five here — those who receive funding from 
the agency in part for their role as a partner in 
promoting the public value of the arts. These 
public value partners champion the fact that 
the arts are of benefit to all the citizens of 
Montana and are worthy of state and federal 
investment. 


Montana Art Gallery 


Directors Association 
The Montana Art Gallery Directors Associ- 


ation, MAG- 
DA, was 
D A organized in 
1972 through 
Montana Art Gallery Directors Association the cooper- 


ative efforts 
of Montana’s art-center and gallery directors. 
MAGDA is unique throughout the western 
states and serves as a model for other states. 
The purposes for which MAGDA was 
formed are to: 
e Encourage, develop, and accomplish 


the public exhibition of a diverse range 
of the visual arts by originating and/or 
touring exhibitions; 

e Disseminate technical information re- 
garding gallery and museum operations; 

e Provide public information and education 
concerning the arts; 

e Develop and support public interest in, 
and knowledge of, the cultural resources 
and heritage of the State of Montana; and 

e Procure and provide financial support for 
the accomplishment and continuation of 
these purposes. 


MONTANA PERFORMING FE 


consortium 


Montana Performing 


Arts Consortium 

The Montana Performing Arts Consortium, 
MPAC, was formed in 1981. It is a coalition 
of Montana and regional performing arts 
presenting organizations and artists whose 
mission is to: 

e Promote booking of quality artists; 

e Increase skills in presenting and touring; 

and 

e Reduce expenses for artists and present- 

ers through block-booking. 

During its early years, MPAC arranged 
more than 50 tours of performing arts events 
and saved presenters over $900,000 on re- 
duced fees for block-booked events (cost dif- 
ference between a single run-out and a block 
rate). Such a savings has not only increased 
the number of events presenters were able to 
offer, but also stimulated audience growth. 


Montana Dance Arts Association 


In 1966, x 
dance teach- i 


ers across | MONTANA DANCE 
Montana ) ARTS ASSOCIATION 


organized 
the Montana 
Dance Arts 
Association, MDAA, and established a mis- 
sion to advance the art of dance for Montana 
students and educators. Their goal was to 
raise teaching standards and obtain scholar- 
ships and grants for Montana dancers. It is the 


Legislative Update (from page 1) 


There are also grants in the Cultural Trust 
program that are carried in House Bill 9 
(HB9). These grants are heard by the Long- 
Range Planning Committee and that hearing 
was Feb. 1. In spite of an epic ice storm, 
many applicants were able to attend and testi- 
fy. We deeply appreciate the effort people put 
into supporting us and sharing with legislators 
why this grant program is so valuable to the 
state. HB9 will go to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee next but it has not yet been 
scheduled. 


Bills and legislators 


You can track the progress of HB2 and 
HB9 (or any bill) by going to www leg. 
mt.gov/ and then clicking “Bills” on the left 
side. From this website you can also create 
a preference list. This feature allows you to 
monitor bills that are of particular interest to 
you and sign up for email notifications about 
these bills. 

To find out who your legislators are and 
how to contact them, visit www.leg.mt.gov/ 
and then click “Legislators” on the left side. 


Federal arts funding 


I have talked with many of you in the past 
few weeks regarding your concerns about arts 
and cultural funding on the federal level. To 
date the president has not released his official 
budget. We have heard some rumors but so far 
they are just that ... rumors. 

The National Assembly of State Arts Agen- 
cies (NASAA) is tracking this topic closely. 
If you are interested in receiving updates or 
participating, I recommend signing up for 
the newsletter produced by the NASAA: 


newsmanager.commpartners.com/nasaa/is- 
sues/2017-02-08/email.html 

Recently NASAA has provided some in- 
teresting fact sheets that can be accessed from 
their website, www.nasaa-arts.org: 

e Fact vs. Fiction: Government Arts 
Funding deflates common myths regarding 
public support for the arts. 

e Five Essential Arts Arguments summa- 
rizes fundamental talking points that are espe- 
cially timely in today’s policy environment. 

e You Can Shape Policy provides recom- 
mendations and dos and don’ts. 

I encourage you to take a look at these pag- 
es and remember the most compelling case 
for funding the arts comes from you and your 
own personal stories. 


Congratulations to Secretary Zinke! 


On the federal level, the Montana Arts 
Council would like to wish hearty congratula- 
tions to Interior Secretary Ryan Zinke! We are 
so proud to have a Montanan serving in this 
esteemed position. Some of you may recall 
that Secretary Zinke was on the Montana Arts 
Council’s American Recovery and Reinvest- 
ment Act panel several years ago. He was a 
very careful and thoughtful panelist and we 
were honored to have him participate. 


You guys are the best! 


Thanks to all of you who have provided 
support and encouragement during this legis- 
lative session. You guys are the best!! 

As always, if you have questions or ideas, 
please feel free to contact me: 406-444-6449 
or kburgoyne@mt.gov. 


only organization of its kind in the country. 
They accomplish their mission by providing: 

e High-quality training opportunities; and 

e High-quality dance experiences. 

In addition to giving Montana dance stu- 
dents and instructors the opportunity to work 
with and learn from master teachers from 
across the nation, they annually award almost 
50 cash and tuition scholarships for summer 
dance training. 


Montana Association 
of Symphony Orchestras 


The purpose 
of the Montana 
Association 
of Symphony 
Orchestras, 
MASO, estab- 
lished in 1983, 
is to encourage, 
promote and assist in the maintenance and 
development of musical programs of quality 
throughout the state of Montana. They do this 
through: 

e Shared resources; 

e Networking opportunities; 

e Supporting young artists; and 

e Supporting members’ staff, volunteers 

and board members. 

The association is comprised of eight 
members: Billings Symphony, Bozeman Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Butte Symphony Orchestra, 
Glacier Symphony and Chorale, Great Falls 
Symphony, Helena Symphony, Missoula 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorale and the 
Miles City Community Orchestra. 


Montana Arts 


Montana Arts was formed in 1965 to pro- 
pagate and preserve the state’s cultural 
heritage by assisting individuals and organi- 
zations involved in Montana’s literary, visual 
and performing arts to meet their goals. 

Montana Arts is the place where artists 
and cultural groups can go to obtain profes- 
sional administrative and technical services 
at minimum cost. They provide a wide range 
of support services for individuals and groups 
involved in the arts through skilled assistance 
in day-to-day matters so that client organi- 
zations are free to deliver the arts to their 
communities. 

Montana Arts also is home for a privately 
funded standing committee called Montana 
Cultural Advocacy that is the citizen voice for 
the arts at the Montana Legislature. 

You can learn more about these great 
organizations, and many other statewide arts 
service organizations, by linking to their web- 
sites from MAC’s site at 
art.mt.gov/arts_service_orgs. 


STATE OF THE ARTS 


State of the Arts is published four 
times a year by the Montana Arts 
Council and produced by Lively 
Times. 

State of the Arts welcomes submis- 
sions of photographs, press releases 
and newsworthy information from in- 
dividual artists and arts organizations. 

Please check with the Montana 
Arts Council for reprint permission. 

Next Deadline: The deadline for 
submissions is June 2 for the Summer 
issue (July-September). Send items 
to: Montana Arts Council, PO Box 
202201, Helena, MT 59620-2201; 
phone 406-444-6430, fax 406-444- 
6548 or email mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions: State of the Arts is 
available free of charge to Montana 
residents as a public service of the 
Montana Arts Council. To subscribe, 
call 406-444-6430, or update or sign- 
up online at art.mt.gov. Out-of-state 
subscriptions are $15 per year; mail 
your check to Montana Arts Council, 
PO Box 202201, Helena, MT 59620. 
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CONGRATS TO ... 


Montana native and Missoula resident Jeff Ament, who will be 
inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in April, along with 
members of his band, Pearl Jam. Ament was born in Havre and grew 
up in Big Sandy; the bassist attended the University of Montana 
before heading to the Northwest, where he became part of the budding 
grunge scene. Pearl Jam, which rocketed to worldwide popularity with 
its debut Ten, continued to produce nine more albums, tour stadiums 
and play to sold-out crowds around the world. The band has played 
the Adams Center in Missoula three times, most recently in 2012, 
and Ament, an avid skateboarder, has helped build skate parks across 
Montana. 


Lance Boyd, founder of the 
annual Buddy DeFranco Jazz 
Festival, who took his own turn 
in the limelight as honoree at the 
annual Odyssey of the Stars —A 
Celebration of Artistic Journeys, 
held March 4 at the University 
of Montana Dennison Theatre 
in Missoula. Professor Emeritus 
Boyd inspired countless students 
during his 43-year teaching career 
at UM. In addition to founding 
the festival (now in its 37th 
year), the accomplished music 
educator, trombonist and jazz ambassador developed UM’s Jazz 
Program. Boyd is largely responsible for putting jazz on the map in 
western Montana. In 1970, he took over the nascent jazz band at the 
University of Montana and laid the groundwork for the Jazz Program, 
which currently consists of four big bands, seven combos, and a jazz 


Lance Boyd 


degree with courses in improvisation, arranging, pedagogy, and history. 


His creation, the Buddy DeFranco Jazz Festival, brings some of the 
greatest jazz musicians in the world to UM, and provides top-notch 
entertainment to fans in Missoula and beyond. Boyd was awarded 

the Distinguished Faculty Member award from UM’s School of Fine 
Arts in 1998; he was recognized with a Cultural Achievement Award 
from Arts Missoula (formerly the Missoula Cultural Council) for 
“outstanding contributions to the quality of life in Missoula” in 2007; 
and was named to the Missoula Blues and Jazz Society’s Hall of Fame 
in 2009. 


Billings-area musician Almeda 
Bradshaw, whose 2016 CD, Lovers, 
Wives and Mothers, debuted at 
number two on the Western Music 
Association, remaining in the Top 10 
through the third quarter. She won the 
Cowboy Idol award last April at the 
Columbia River Cowboy Gathering 
in Kennewick, WA, and her song, 
“Parker Eyes of Blue,” was named a 
Spur Award finalist by the Western 
Writers of America last June. 


| Or: 


Almeda Bradshaw 


Montana artists Janet Hero Dodge and Julie Dickinson, who are 
featured in the Studio Visit section of the March issue of Ceramics 
Monthly. The two women have Pioneer Pottery in Roscoe where they 
make production ware, including mugs, bowls, pitchers, casseroles 
and special orders. Both graduates of Carleton College in Minnesota, 
Dodge and Dickinson have had their studio on the banks of the 
Rosebud River for 44 years. Despite its remote location in the foothills 
of the Beartooth Mountains, the pottery attracts international visitors, 
and admirers from across the U.S. 


“The Renewal” by Monte Dolack 


Missoula artist Monte Dolack, who was commissioned by Montana 
Governor Steve Bullock to create a poster to commemorate the 2017 
Inaugural Ball, held in late January. 


Ellensburg, WA, in an exhibit titled 
“Under Western Skies.” The retired 
art educator from Great Falls public 
schools creates images centered 
around ranches, rodeo and other 
rural subjects. His gallery talk on 
Feb. 18 coincided with the “Spirit of 
the West” celebration in Ellensburg. 


Coila Evans of Roundup, whose 
oil-on-copper painting, “Portrait 
of a Family Man,” was a finalist in 
the non-commissioned category of 
the Portrait Society of America’s 
Members Only Competition. Her 
work was among 1,083 entries in the 
category and is featured with those 
of other finalists on the organization’s Facebook page, blog and website. 


Na 


“A Portrait of a Family Man” 
by Coila Evans 


Montana artists Shawna Moore and Catherine Courtenaye, who 
shared new works Dec. 15-Jan. 28 at Telluride Gallery of Fine Art in 
Colorado. 


Poet and Flathead Valley 
Community College English professor 
Lowell Jaeger, whose poem, “After 
Second Shift,” was featured Jan. 16 on 
“The Writer’s Almanac with Garrison 
Keillor,” a weekly show that airs on 
National Public Radio. Keillor, the 
producer and host of the show, read 
the poem from Jaeger’s most recent 
book, Or Maybe I Drift Off Alone. 
This is the second time Keillor has 
chosen one of Jaeger’s poems for “The 
Writer’s Almanac.” In 2010, he shared 
“Confessions” from Jaeger’s fourth 
book of poetry. Jaeger, the author of seven collections of poems, is 
founding editor of Many Voices Press and recently edited New Poets of 
the American West, an anthology of poets from western states. 


Lowell Jaeger 


Helena author Nancy L. Briggs, who was selected to showcase 
her nonfiction book, When the Sleeping Giant Awakens Within, at the 
London Book Fair March 14-16. The annual fair is held during London 
Book and Screen Week, the largest event of its kind in the world. 


The first place winners of the annual “Into the Beautiful” poetry 
contest: James Van Ness for “Real Men” in the adult category; Paris 
Becker for “Jump” in the teen category; and Anaiya Dawn Grace 
Tupeck for “Daring” in the child category. Award-winning poems 
appear in this year’s edition of Into the Beautiful: Poetry by Montana 
Artists, published by S. E. Thomas. 


Jennifer Combe of Potomac, who was named the 2017 Montana 
Art Educator by the National Art Education Association. The award 
was presented at the NAEA National Convention, March 2-4 in 
New York City. “Jennifer Combe exemplifies the highly qualified 
art educators active in education today: leaders, teachers, students, 
scholars, and advocates who give their best to their students and the 
profession,” says NAEA President Patricia Franklin. 


Tom Bensen, the executive director of Arts Missoula for almost 13 
years now, who was named “Downtowner of the Year” by the Missoula 
Downtown Association in January. One of Missoula’s most prestigious 
honors, this award is given to an individual who has made downtown 
Missoula a better place by his or her unselfish and extraordinary efforts, 
activities, or contributions. 


TRANSITIONS 


Paul Larson began his new role as executive director of the Glacier 
Symphony and Chorale Feb. 15, replacing Alan Satterlee, who 
moved on after 10 years with the nonprofit music organization. “We 
are delighted to welcome Paul to our organization. His 14 prior years 
working in fundraising and marketing for arts organizations made him 
the perfect person to help the Glacier Symphony and Chorale grow into 
its next 35 years,” said board chair Jim Lehner. Larson moved to the 
Flathead Valley in 2015 from Chicago, and remains president of Taylar 
Development, a national fundraising and marketing consulting firm 
specializing in performing arts and cultural organizations. He grew 
Taylar to over 50 employees with locations in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. The company’s client base has included more than 76 
arts organizations ranging from symphony orchestras, to theatre, 
opera, dance and visual arts companies 


“The Renewal” is a beautifully 
rendered Montana landscape, which 
brings to mind “the eternal promise 
of spring as well as hope for the 
fulfillment of the mutual agreements 
that Montanans have with their 
elected officials.” Governor Bullock 
was re-elected for a second term in 
2016. 


Photographer and artist John H. 
Warner of Sun River, whose black 
and white (silver gelatin) prints 
and hand-colored images were on 


ee. —— 


in major cities across the United States. 

In his role with Taylar he developed 

and trained arts marketing staffs on 

strategic fundraising campaigns, ticketing 
promotions and membership programs 

and designed proprietary software for 

arts marketing. He handed off day-to-day 
operation of Taylar when he moved to 
Kalispell. Larson used to visit the Flathead 
Valley and Glacier Park as a child. “Now 

that I am here full time I am excited about the 
prospect of advancing the mission and budget 
of Glacier Symphony — in particular the efforts 
to reach a broader audience and enhance the 


Send us your 
good news 


Artists, writers, mu- 
sicians, arts educators 
and arts adminis- 
trators: Please let us 
know about major 
awards and accom- 
plishments, especially 
beyond the borders 
of Montana. 

Send your good 
news to Congrats, 
c/o Lively Times, 
33651 Eagle Pass 
Trail, Charlo, MT 
59824; or email 
kristi@lively times. 
com. 

If you include a 
digital photo, please 
make sure it’s at least 
200 lines per inch (lpi 
or dpi) and a file size 
of over 500kb. 


Paul Larson 


“Helle’s Sheep Crossing Basin Creek, Gravelly 
Range, MT 2012” by John H. Warner 


display Jan. 20-Feb. 18 at the John 


Congrats compiled 
Ford Clymer Museum and Gallery in 


by Kristi Niemeyer 
for State of the Arts 


education programs,” he says. 
Transitions continue on next page 
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Mary Serbe joined the 
Yellowstone Art Museum team as 
M O R E T RA N S I T I O N S education director in January. Her 


background is in art, art education, 
The 2016-2017 season and the nonprofit sector. She has 
marks Gordon Johnson’s taught art to students from preschool 
final season as music director through high school. Serbe comes 
of the Great Falls Symphony, to Billings from Chicago, where 
after which he will become 


BT: : she earned her master’s of arts in 
Music Director Emeritus. The 


, i teaching at the School of the Art 
symphony bids him fond farewell Institute of Chicago. She worked 
with “Celebrating Gordon: A 


x with many schools, museums and art 
Farewell Gala” at 7:30 p.m. venues in Chicago as a teaching artist 
May 6 at the Mansfield Center 


: and has managed partnerships and 
for the Performing Arts. A collaborations between educational partners. Her teaching philosophy 
2015 Governor’s Arts Award 


rail : is student-centered and based on the respect between art educators 
recipient, Johnson is known and students and their capacity to learn from, and inspire, one another. 


Mary Serbe 


for his energetic performances Gordon Johnson She has previously lived in Butte and Missoula, and looks forward 
and dynamic leadership. In . to learning about the Billings region by leading YAM’s ambitious 

4 addition to his responsibilities in Great Falls, Maestro Johnson is educational work, both at the museum and in outreach partnerships. 
guest conductor for orchestras throughout the United States, Canada, 


England, Japan, Germany, Moldova and France. He served as the 
founding music director of the Glacier Symphony from 1982-1997 C 
and the Mesa Symphony from 1997-2005. He also served as the O N DO L E N C ES TO OOO 


director of orchestras at the Red Lodge Music Festival from 2006- 


2011. In addition to the Great Falls Symphony, he is conductor of the The family and friends of artist 
Great Falls Youth Orchestra where he is directly involved in training Terence (Terry) Brooks Karson. 
future generations of orchestral musicians. He is past chairman He was born in Kansas City to 
of the Military Affairs Committee and in 2012 was awarded the James Calvert Karson and Evelyne 
Distinguished Patriot Medal by the Department of Military Affairs Moore Karson on April 24, 1950, 
Adjutant General of the State of Montana. During his career, Johnson and passed away in his Ennis 
has served as an accompanist to many superb musicians, including home on Jan. 27 after a brief 
world-renowned artists Yo-Yo Ma, Itzhak Perlman, Midori, Sir James | illness. Karson discovered art at 
Galway, Evelyn Glennie and Joshua Bell. He has collaborated in age 17 at the Nelson Museum of 
concert with many of America’s most popular artists, including Art Art. He graduated from Rockhurst 
— Garfunkel, Amy Grant, Trisha Yearwood, Kansas, America, Lee Ann High School in 1968. He was 
Meet up with Rimes and Charlie Daniels. Maestro Johnson has been invited to serve “disassembled, then re-formed in 
p on adjudication panels at universities across the U.S. and in France, the psychedelic Vietnam War era” 
MAC on and is a past president of the Conductors Guild, an organization while attending the Kansas City Art Terry Karson 
dedicated exclusively to the advancement of the art of conducting and | Institute, where he earned his BFA 
Facebook to the artistic and professional needs of conductors. degree. For many years he worked at the Morgan Gallery in Kansas 
“Like” us for up- City. When it closed in 1986 he moved to Bozeman to acquire his MFA 
dates on Montana Jan Dietrich officially took the degree at Montana State University. He later worked five years as a 
Arts Council activities helm as the executive director of curator at the Yellowstone Art Museum in Billings. In 1994, he married 
and opportunities, as the Alberta Bair Theater in Billings, Sara Mast. They collaborated as artists and life partners until 2009 
A a effective Jan. 1. Dietrich has served when they divorced. Karson said in an email to his close friend, John 
well as information as interim executive director since Best, “I have never lived a life like most folks I know. In no way am I 
for and about artists, last July and as development suggesting that this is either admirable or special, it just is the way it is. 
arts events and orga- director since January 2014. After I’ve known since I was a child that I was somehow different — not better 
nizations across the conducting a national search led by — just different. When I mentor young artists now and they question me 
state look for Mon- former board member Alice Gordon, about this way of life, the most important thing I can tell them is they 
tana Arts Council on Dietrich was selected by the search have to be not only flexible, but tough and resilient. It is not an easy life 
facebook.com. committee. “Jan has been involved to follow your passion in the arts.” A memorial and art sale is planned 
with the theater in various capacities for this spring in Bozeman. 
since 1991. Her experience with our f ; ae 
Jan Dietrich organization and her commitment The family and friends of Paul M. Raczka, Pii takit si pimi (Spotted 
to our community will be tremendous Eagle), also known as Api si pis to (White Owl). The historian, 
assets as we prepare our theater for the future,” said Bill Gottwals, Blackfoot Piikani knowledge leader and ceremonialist passed away 
president of the theater’s board of directors. “We are confident she has | suddenly on Sunday, Feb. 12, at the Medical Center in Choteau, with 
the skillset needed to grow our organization especially as we embark his wife, Albertine Crow Shoe, at his side. He was 74. A veteran of the 
on a major renovation of the theater and associated capital campaign.” | United States Army, he attended the University of New Mexico, where 
Dietrich served on the ABT Board of Directors from 2000 to 2007 and | he started the “The Singing Wire” Ripples through Life on KUMN 
initiated the education program as a staff member from 1991-1995. radio station. He moved to Alberta in 1972, and eventually to Montana. 
He was instrumental in reviving the All Brave Dog Society, as well as 
Clare Ann Harff is now executive director the Blackfoot ceremonies of the Piikani Nation. Raczka was a Piikani 
of the MAPS Media Institute in Hamilton. Harff at heart; his true passion was Niitsitapiipatapiisiin, Blackfoot ways of 
joined the MAPS team in 2013 as a graphic design life expressed in ceremony, song and spirituality. He was committed 
and entrepreneur instructor, and became program to helping the younger generation by teaching them sacred cultural 
director in 2015. Semi-retired MAPS founder protocols and was a keeper of sacred songs who received many cultural 
Peter Rosten describes her as “a remarkable transfers over the decades. He also traveled to art shows throughout 
woman who extends vision, heart, ambition and the western United States and Canada, buying, selling and appraising 
seemingly endless energy to our students, their artwork. He dedicated his latest book, A Blackfoot History, The 
parents, their projects and the community.” Now Winter Counts, “To my father, the first storyteller in my life; and to all 
in its 13th year, MAPS has twice been honored storytellers, whoever they may be, past, present and future. May their 
(2014 and 2016) as one of the top 50 after-school stories live on forever, for they carry the essence of life itself.” 
programs in the U.S. by the President’s Committee — Excerpted from the Great Falls Tribune, Feb. 16 
on the Arts and Humanities. MAPS is the only 
Montana organization, and one of the only rural The family and friends of beloved local historian and longtime 
programs in the country, to receive this recognition. | newsman Paul Fugleberg. He died March 5 at age 86. Fugleberg, 
Clare Ann Harff “In addition to learning 21st century technical and communication the former editor and owner of the Flathead Courier from 1963- 
skills, MAPS students learn self-confidence, leadership and empathy 1980, was an Air Force veteran and devoted husband and father. 
for others, creating a strong foundation for the success of all their In the 1950s, he worked as associate editor of the Roundup Record 
future endeavors.” MAPS launches its first pilot program beyond the Tribune, a correspondent for the Great Falls Tribune, the Billings 
Bitterroot community in April and May. In partnership with Salish Gazette, the Associated Press and United Press International (UPI), 
Kootenai College, MAPS will offer an eight-week after-school film and at newspapers in South Dakota and California before taking over 
class available to all students in grades 8-12 in Lake County; learn as editor of the Flathead Courier in Polson in 1959. Fugleberg’s 
more at mapsmediainstitute.com. column, “Among Other Things” ran for the first time March 12, 1959, 
and for the last time in the Lake County Leader Nov. 10, 2016. In 
Kim Kapalka has moved from Great Falls to Red Lodge to 1963, Fugleberg and his business partner, Lorin Jacobson, bought the 
serve as executive director for the Carbon County Arts Guild Flathead Courier and eventually added the Ronan Pioneer to their 
and Depot Gallery. Kapalka’s background spans nearly 30 years newspaper collection. The Courier was a family business, with his wife, 
in the arts, libraries, education and national parks, including Mary Lou, as typesetter and his five children doing a variety of tasks. 
10 years as the education and programs manager at the C.M. In 1976, Fugleberg bought out Jacobson’s interest in the paper, taking 
Russell Museum. She holds a master’s degree in integrated arts over the duties of publisher and editor; he sold the papers in 1980, but 
and education from the University of Montana in Missoula, and continued as an active participant as the local papers morphed into the 
earned a bachelor of fine arts from the University of Kansas in Lake County Leader in 1990. In the early 1990s, Fugleberg published 
Lawrence. “I look forward to organizing educational programs, a series of small booklets, and his defining work, Proud Heritage: An 


supporting artists in all disciplines, developing partnerships,and | ///ustrated History of Lake County, the Lower Flathead, Mission and 
perpetuating the excellence associated with Carbon County Arts Jocko Valleys. Newspapers, he told the Lake County Leader in 2008, 
Guild in Red Lodge and throughout the region,” she says. “should reflect the good and the bad. We tried to emphasize the good 
without ignoring the bad.” 

— Excerpted from the Lake County Leader, March 9 


Kim Kapalka 
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Valued by Montanans 
Worthy of State Investment 


+ $225K in operating support grants 
+ dAl participating partner organizations 
4 1,1 59,579 total people benefitted 


4 $30.5M combined expenses of partners 
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+ 36 $1K matching grants 
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+ 45 FOLK AND TRADITIONAL 
ARTISTS HONORED FOR 
PRESERVING OUR CULTURAL 

HERITAGE 
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arts © education 


+ Led the way for new Montana 
Arts Standards 


+ Provided professional growth for 
teachers and educators 

Promote innovative thinking 
through access to the arts 

Reached 250,000 students 
statewide 

+ Placed 22 artists in schools and 
community residencies 
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CREATIVE ECONOMY OF MONTANA 
+ ARTISTS ARE LONG-TERM MONTANA 
RESIDENTS OF 30+ YEARS 


+ TOTAL # OF ARTISTS GREW 3X FASTER 
THAN TOTAL LABOR FORCE BETWEEN 
1970 AND 2000 


+ 11N 60 OF MONTANA'S LABOR FORCE 
IS A WORKING ARTIST 


+ 72% OF ARTISTS EMPLOY OTHERS IN 
THEIR BUSINESS 
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MONTANA ARTS COUNCIL 


¢ 400+ ENROLLED ARTISTS 

+ $2M IN TOTAL ART SALES 

+ $470K-+ IN NET ART SALES 

+ 26% HIRED NEW EMPLOYEES 

¢ 44% INCREASE IN OUT-OF-STATE SALES 


+ 2/3 OF TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME 
INVESTED IN THEIR ART BUSINESS 
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Strengthening the Creative Economy of Montana 


Meagherfest 


celebrates 
legacy of 
Thomas 
Meagher 


The Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher Associ- 
ation will honor the 
life and legacy of its 
namesake with the 
Meagherfest, 

June 29-July 2 in 
Helena. The event 
commemorates the 
150-year anniversa- 
ry of his mysterious 
death in Fort Benton. 

Activities include 
bus tours, a re-enact- 
ment of the inquest 
and the official 
festival on July 1, 
with music, dancing, 
historic and cultural 
presentations, ven- 
dors and more. 

For details, visit 
meagherfest.org. 


Artists in 
Schools & 
Communities 
FY18 grant 


cycle now open 


Guidelines for the 
FY18 Artists in Schools 
and Communities 
grant program are 
currently available 
on the Montana Arts 
Council website for 
projects occurring 
between July 1, 2017, 
and June 30, 2018. 

The arts council 
strives to provide 
access to quality arts 
learning to develop 
the creative potential 
of Montanans of all 
ages. To that end, the 
Artists in Schools and 
Communities (AISC) 
program provides 
matching funds 
that support a wide 
range of arts learning 
experiences and artist 
residencies for partic- 
ipants of all ages with 
professional working 
artists, as well as other 
special projects that 
support arts learning 
in schools and com- 
munity settings. 

Grants of up to 
$10,000 are available 
and must be matched 
1:1 with other funds 
(MAC will provide a 
2:1 match for first- 
time applicants, Class 
C schools, or small ru- 
ral schools supervised 
by a county 
superintendent). 

Full information on 
AISC grant catego- 
ries and deadlines, 
together with applica- 
tion materials, can be 
found at art.mt.gov. 

To discuss an idea 
for a potential arts 
learning project for 
your school or com- 
munity, please contact 
Monica Grable, Arts 
Education director 
at the Montana Arts 
Council, at 406-444- 
6522 or via email 
at monica.grable@ 
mt.gov. 
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New arts education director (from page 1) 


“There were some difficult years getting 
that thing going,” she says. “It was a radical 
idea, doing a performing arts series of that 
scale in a town this size.” 

But she and the board persevered, and 
the series has earned widespread community 
support. Grable resigned after last year’s sea- 
son, but has continued to teach art in grades 
9-12 in Hamilton, a post she has held since 
2012. She designed the curricula and taught 
painting, ceramics, mixed-media 
sculpture and an introduction to art. 

She also led an effort to update 
course offerings to better reflect 
student interests, and initiated and 
led after-school open studio sessions 
and a summer studio for young 
artists. 

In her new post, which she began 
Feb. 1, Grable is responsible for 
designing and evaluating programs 
and creating partnership opportuni- 
ties to meet current needs and trends 
in arts education. As arts education 
director, she’ll oversee the arts edu- 
cation granting programs and direct, plan and 
implement relevant policies. 

Cinda Holt, MAC’s interim co-director, 
calls her “a consummate arts professional” 
with more than 24 years of experience. She 
replaces outgoing director Emily Kohring, 
who has moved with her family to St. Louis. 

“We bid Emily a fond farewell, and we 
welcome Monica to our team,” says Holt. 
“She brings the perfect skill set to the job, 
having been both an educator in our public 
school system, and a presenter of a successful 
performing arts series in the Bitterroot.” 

Grable praises her predecessor, who 
helped launch the innovative Teacher Leaders 
in the Arts program, a blended learning model 
of on-site and online training that helps teach- 


“It’s vitally important 
for students to 

enter the workforce 
thinking creatively.” 


ers become coaches, mentors and advocates 
for arts learning in schools across Montana. 

“I have all kinds of admiration for the 
work Emily accomplished during her four 
years,” says Grable. She believes Teacher 
Leaders in the Arts “is something we can 
show off nationally. It’s a wonderful, unique 
model.” 

Kohring also initiated a rewrite of the ed- 
ucation standards for the arts, which was ap- 


— Monica Grable 


proved last year by the State Board of Public 
Education. The standards, which hadn’t been 
updated since 1999, were expanded to include 
the field of media arts, in addition to theatre, 
dance, music and visual arts. “It was a feat of 
magic getting that many people to weigh in,” 
says Grable. 

She anticipates that collaboration and 
community building will be important parts of 
her job, as well. “I’ve always liked being in a 
supportive role,” she says. “Whether it’s with 
students or visiting artists, I like to create a 
catalyst for things to happen.” 

“Teachers across the state have fantastic 
ideas and dreams about what they would like 
to happen in their schools, communities and 
our state,” she adds. “Sometimes it helps to 


have someone guide those efforts logistically 
and administratively.” 

Grable sees her faceted background as a 
plus in her new job. “Not only did I work in the 
presenting field, doing educational outreach, I 
have a personal history of studying music and 
art, a sense of what it is to dedicate yourself to 
a discipline, and a good understanding of what 
an artist needs to make that sharing happen.” 

That rapport will help her with one of the 
key arts education programs — Artists 
in Schools and Communities, which 
provides matching funds for a wide 
range of artist residencies and projects 
that support arts learning across the 
state. 

She’s also confident her master’s 
degree, which focused on interdisci- 
plinary learning, will help her facilitate 
the efforts of teachers “to make the 
connection between arts and other 
areas of study.” 

Like all arts educators, Grable 
wants to expand the acronym STEM 
(for science, technology, engineering 
and math) to STEAM, adding an “A” for arts. 
“We need to keep creative disciplines in the 
curriculum,” she says. “It’s vitally important 
for students to enter the workforce thinking 
creatively.” 

Grable is currently working “remotely” from 
her home in the Bitterroot, with frequent trips 
to Helena, and plans to move to the Queen City 
by summer’s end. 

“It’s my role to be accessible to teachers and 
professionals across the state,” she says. Her 
aspiration, though, is something larger: “to help 
infuse the arts into education, and to help im- 
prove the livability of our communities through 
access to the arts.” 

To reach her, call 406-444-6522 or email 
Monica.Grable@ mt.gov. 


Building a collaborative community through art 


By Jodi Majerus Delaney 

Broadwater Elementary, a Title I 
school in Helena, is reaching beyond 
its doors to create a public art project 
with the community. Our art installa- 
tion on the school’s chain-link fence 
is designed to cultivate a sense of be- 
longing in our school. Adults are fellow 
creators, working alongside students to 
craft a visible metaphor of our “‘collab- 
orative community.” 

Participants created hundreds of 
tiles out of polycarbonate, which is like 
acrylic plexiglass only more durable, 
and those are wired into the small 
square spaces in the chain link fence 
of the playground’s kickball backstop. 
Each mini-masterpiece is individual- 
ized with sign-grade vinyl to represent 
current and former students, family, 
staff, and organization members. 

Individuals are first invited to make a tile 
to represent themselves, then to make “honor 
tiles” in homage to people who have helped 
them learn. 

This collection is unified by the repetitive 
nature of chain link that provides structure for 
the piece functionally and artistically. The fi- 
nal result will be a patchwork quilt of vibrant 
colors and designs. 

So how does a teacher go about creating a 
large-scale art piece? The solution is simple: 
ask for help. 

Broadwater has no visual art specialist. 
With Parent Council backing, guest artists 
are brought in whenever possible, but no one 
provides regular lessons. Like so many Mon- 
tana elementary schools, art instruction is the 
responsibility of general classroom teachers, 
many of whom have had little training in this 
area and often lack confidence in their own 
artistic abilities. 

I am fortunate to have a support network 
through my participation in the Montana 
Teacher Leaders in the Arts program offered 
by the Montana Arts Council and the Office 
of Public Instruction, and the Creative Pulse 


i i S 
The “collaborative community” theme is apparent as 
students and community members work together on 
tiles for the school’s public art project. 


graduate program at The University of Mon- 
tana. Following advice from many of these 
colleagues, I started formulating a plan. 

There were several false starts. Finding 
the right materials proved quite challenging, 
but I kept asking questions of retailers, who 
sent me on to wholesale stores, who then 
connected me with a manufacturing company 
where I found an extremely helpful chemical 
engineer who specializes in sheet goods. It 
took months to identify potentially useful sup- 
plies, test them, and get permission to build 
the installation. 

The design of our project has changed, 
improved, and is still evolving. I bend the ear 
of anyone willing to listen. I find that most 
people are happy to help a teacher, and if you 
are excited about your project, that enthusi- 
asm becomes infectious ... 

I also realized early on that I was going to 
need financial support. A Great Ideas Grant 
from the Helena Education Foundation pro- 
vided funding beyond my initial $300 budget 
provided by Montana Teacher Leaders in the 
Arts; a number of small businesses have also 
donated materials or given discounts. We are 
also continuing to reach out and invite organi- 


zations to join by adding their own tile to 

the artwork. 

My students have integrated visual 
arts learning with math to execute their 
designs. The project has helped them 
build their social skills and increase their 
understanding of our school’s mission 
statement: 

e We are passionate, inquisitive, and 
creative; learning to be the best we can 
be. 

e We value perseverance, integrity, 
compassion, balance and fun. 

e We will inspire joyful, rigorous 
learning and foster physical, emotional, 
and academic wellness as a collaborative 
community. 

e We have four Universals that guide 
our actions on our journey: Be Respect- 
ful, Be Responsible, Be Safe, and Be a 
Learner. 

My students developed a lesson plan and 
taught all the other classes in our school how 
to make tiles. This gave them the opportunity 
to be teaching artists and share the project with 
hundreds of fellow children ... 

The Holter Museum of Art got involved, 
displaying a model fence and inviting visitors 
to create tiles when they toured the museum. 
Parents have also been invaluable, spending 
hours drilling holes in tiles. New students and 
families will continue to create more tiles, con- 
stantly adding to the project over time. 

Arts learning has multiple benefits for learn- 
ers, including increased academic achievement, 
decreased drop-out rates, and higher levels 
of engagement. For those who participate in 
our collaborative art project, an extra benefit 
is seeing all those tiles and thinking of how 
each one represents the members of our special 
school community. Any student who looks at 
this installation should feel loved, and part of 
the creation of something truly unique. 


Jodi Majerus Delaney leads a 4th/5th grade 
Montessori classroom at Broadwater Elementary 
School in Helena, and is a 2015-2016 Montana 
Teacher Leader in the Arts. 
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Bynum music and dance program in national spotlight 


By Melody Martinsen 
Reprinted with permission from the 
Choteau Acantha, Jan 25, 2017 
www.choteauacantha.com 


An NBC Today Show produc- 
er’s love of “everything Montana” 
and an article in the Montana 
Quarterly magazine a year or 
more ago brought a national tele- 
vision news team to Bynum Ele- 
mentary School and the Choteau 
Pavilion in mid January to do a 
feature on the country school’s 
decades-old tradition of music and 
dancing. 

Caroline Gottlieb, the pro- 
ducer for the piece, worked on a 
Montana guest ranch one summer 
during college and fell in love 
with the state. Today Show special 
correspondent Harry Smith says she pitches 
stories about Montana whenever she can. 

Two years ago, they were in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, filming a feature on the shrink- 
ing glaciers there. They drove right through 
Bynum on U.S. Highway 89 on that assign- 
ment, Smith said during an interview with the 
Acantha. 

They did not know then that they would 
be back in 2017 to capture on film the sweet 
sounds of elementary children singing a 
cappella harmony from a song book that dates 
back to 1937 and dancing waltzes, polkas, 
schottisches and two-steps to the scratchy 
sounds of black shellac or vinyl 33 and 78 
RPM albums, played on what is almost an 
antique electric record player. 

After Gottlieb read about Bynum’s music 
program in Montana Quarterly, she began 
lobbying her editors to send the team to 
Montana again to spotlight this unusual rural 
school. 

Gottlieb brought a freelance soundman, a 
videographer and Smith, an NBC special cor- 
respondent who does “Sundays with Harry” 
vignettes for the Sunday Today Show. Smith 
has also worked for CBS in his decades-long 
broadcast journalism career. 

Asked why the network okayed the story, 
Smith gestured at the Bynum students danc- 
ing, and said, “Does any place do this?” The 
answer is: only Bynum. 

As a reporter, Smith said, he is committed 
to respecting the people he interviews and 
features, and at Bynum Elementary he said he 
was overwhelmed. 

“It’s wonderful to watch these children get 
swept up in the songs and the effortless way 
they interact with each other,” he said during 
the lunch break when ranchwife Betsy Styren 
served homemade spaghetti, garlic bread, 
fresh veggies and cake. 

“I hear my own childhood, see my own 
childhood in them,” Smith said, recalling his 
grammar school days in the 1950s when every 
elementary school teacher played the piano 
and he learned to sing patriotic tunes and 
dance the Virginia Reel. 

“T’m really the most fortunate person on 
the planet,” he said. “I love everywhere I go 
and I love everyone I meet.” 

As the crew filmed the students singing 
and dancing Friday morning in the school’s 
“gym,” a repurposed country church, Gottlieb 
said, “What struck me was that it’s not only 
beautiful to watch and listen to, but you can 
see the effect it has on the kids.” 

Bynum Elementary School is a squat, 
square two-story building with white siding 
and lots of big windows that look out to the 
south, north and east at the wide-open Mon- 
tana prairie and offer a view of the foothills 
and Rocky Mountains to the west. 

The school has housed more than 50 chil- 
dren in kindergarten through eighth grade at 
times and has dipped into the single digits in 
enrollment some years. This year, the school 
has 21 students and two teachers, Susan Luin- 
stra, a 35-year veteran of the school, and Abra 
Armstrong, who has taught there five years 
now. Bynum School alumnae Tracy Maltby is 
the teacher’s aide and veteran paraprofession- 
al Phyllis Perkins is a part-time kindergarten 
aide. 
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NBC crew films at Bynum Elementary School for a segment that aired 
on the Today Show. 


Luinstra, a national Outstanding Rural Ed- 
ucator of the Year, is the heart and soul of the 
school. She didn’t start the tradition of music 
and dancing here, but she learned its value 
from Ira Perkins, who established a unique 
curriculum of vocal and instrumental music, 
ballroom dancing and gymnastics during his 
53-year tenure at the school. 

Luinstra taught with him for five years 
and then returned to the school in 1986, when 
he retired. She continued the tradition, she 
says, because she believes in the power of 
music and dance to enrich students’ lives, to 
start their days out on a positive note, and to 
pass history and culture from generation to 
generation. 

Her students dance in the mornings several 
days a week, and they go to nursing homes 
and retirement centers to dance and sing for 
residents. 

Over the years, Luinstra has scouted 
second-hand stores, antique shops and garage 
sales to replace the school’s collection of 
dance tunes on 33 and 78 RPM records, brittle 
with age, just so she can keep spinning the 
same songs that children here were dancing to 
decades ago. 

“There is something magical about these 
tunes,” she said, adding that they make the 
children happy when they are dancing. They 
also teach the students tolerance and accep- 
tance as every student dances at least once 
with every other student. 

“There is some joy in those old songs that 
comes out in the kids,” she said. 

Her students agree with her. “It’s a better 
start to the day,” student Gus Johnson said, 
adding that the best part of dancing is “getting 
to be with other people.” 

Seventh-grader Daysha O’ Loughlin, a 
talented singer, flute and fiddle player, said 
her favorite dances are the schottische and 
the waltz. “The waltz is nice and slow and 
calming,” she said. 

She and the other students at Bynum were 
pretty calm and cool themselves with a nation- 
al news crew filming them. Luinstra said Got- 
tlieb came several days before the film crew 
and met with students, telling them about the 
show and the process and encouraging them to 
be their normal selves. 

Luinstra also writes grants to bring musi- 
cians into the school. Last week, a grant from 
the Montana Art Council to bring artists into 
schools and communities funded the Sassafras 
Stomp duo from Maine to travel to Bynum for 
a three-day workshop. Another grant from the 
Office of Public Instruction Indian Education 
for All program brought Galen Sinclair from 
Browning with a group of traditional fiddle 
and guitar-playing musicians to perform old- 
time dance music for the children. 

The students were able to ask questions 
about traditional dance music of Sinclair and 
his fellow musicians, Louie Carroll, Cameron 
Boggs, Merlin Sinclair, Red Hall and, from 
Choteau, bass player Barbara Larsen. 

They also watched Al and Elaine Wiseman 
of Choteau demonstrate a Metis jig as the 
dance band played. 

Second-grade student Celia McDougle said 
she loved learning about the fiddle and guitars 
from Sassafras Stomp. “I like this week be- 
cause lots of people are coming,” she said. 


(Photo by Vonnie Jacobson) 


Luinstra said she wanted 
her students to take away sev- 
eral things from last week’s 
activities, not the least of 
which was to appreciate how 
music is passed from genera- 
tion to generation. 

“I just want them to feel an 
appreciation for elders who 
are passing music on to us if 
we pay attention and listen,” 
she said, adding that some of 
the songs they are dancing to 
are more than 100 years old. 

Eighth-grader Kasey Pe- 
ters, whose dad and grand- 
dad both attended Bynum 
Elementary, said he enjoys 
singing the traditional songs 
out of the “357 Songs We Love to Sing” — like 
“Hard Times” by Stephen F. Foster or “Loch 
Lomond,” a traditional Celtic song. 

Seventh-grader Josie Johnson said, “I don’t 
think we’ll ever forget the songs.” 

Luinstra also said she wanted them to learn 
that music can bring a community of all ages 
together — something they all saw on Friday 
night when Sassafras Stomp played for a “barn 
dance” at the Choteau Pavilion. 

The barn dance was also a fundraiser for the 
Choteau Community Art Studio. Those attend- 
ing gave a free-will donation and purchased 
homemade pie by the slice, some on pottery 
dishes made just for the occasion by Fairfield 
potter Andy Watson. 

The dance drew a big turnout with many 
people who attended Bynum — some in their 
80s now — as well as many young couples with 
babies and toddlers. 

Leslie Kesler, whose family operates the 
Flying U Ranch east of Bynum, sent her chil- 
dren to school there and was at the barn dance 
to support both the school and the Community 
Art Studio. “It’s fun to see the kids who went to 
school with my kids,” she said. 

Cynthia Rice, who sent her five children to 
Bynum Elementary, said, “We should do this 
more often.” 

Her husband, Allen, who farms in the 
Bynum-Pendroy area, said learning to dance 
played a big role in his life and in his parents’ 
lives. He said of his wife, “Her comment was 
she wouldn’t have married me if I couldn’t 
dance.” 

His parents, he said, met at a dance in Pen- 
droy 55 years ago and last Friday, when he was 
at the barn dance in Choteau, his parents, Bob 
and Lucille, were at a dance in Arizona put on 
in their snowbird community. 

He said he is glad that Luinstra has so ably 
carried on the Bynum School traditions. 

Luinstra is bound to retire some day but 
Maltby says as long as she is there, she will 
help any future teacher to keep these traditions. 

The week’s activities also drew some 
Choteau Elementary students into Bynum’s 
sphere. Teacher Elizabeth Jorden brought her 
fifth-grade class out to Bynum, where they 
listened to Sassafras Stomp and learned some 
dance moves from the Bynum students. 

Asked what her students thought of the 
exchange, Jorden said Hunter Rammell’s 
comment spoke for them all when he said, “I 
actually, really enjoyed this.” 


Bynum students practice their dance moves. 


AISC Artist 
Registry 


For teaching artists 
interested in being 
listed on the Mon- 
tana Arts Council’s 
Artists in Schools and 
Communities Regis- 
try, application mate- 
rials are now avail- 
able at art.mt.gov/ 
aisc_registry. 

The AISC Registry is 
a listing of profession- 
al teaching artists at 
work across Mon- 
tana, and provides a 
resource to find an 
artist that matches 
the needs of your 
group of learners. 
The registry includes 
teaching artists in Vi- 
sual Arts, Performing 
Arts and Literary Arts 
available to provide 
arts learning oppor- 
tunities for youth or 
life-long learners. 

Applications will 
be accepted through 
the end of May for 
listings beginning July 
2017. 


(Photo by Vonnie Jacobson) 


Montana Rep 
heads to China 
with “To Kill 


a Mockingbird” 


The Montana 
Repertory Theatre, 
in association with 
the College of Visual 
and Performing Arts 
at the University of 
Montana in Missoula, 
has been invited to 
the “Meet in Beijing” 
Arts Festival this 
spring. The Rep will 
perform “To Kill a 
Mockingbird” at Tsin- 
ghua University 
May 18, Shandong 
Grand Theatre in 
Jinan May 20, Middle 
School No. 4 May 22- 
23, and in Chong- 
qing May 29-30. 

Two young Chi- 
nese actors will play 
small parts in the 
Beijing performances. 
Complementing the 
production will be 
workshops on Ameri- 
can acting technique, 
hip-hop, singing and 
vocal production. 

“We believe this 
is the first time an 
American company 
will be bringing this 
play to Mainland 
China,” says Greg 
Johnson, artistic 
director of the com- 
pany and director of 
the production. 

“Meet in Beijing” 
is an annual inter- 
national arts festival 
aimed at presenting 
Chinese culture while 
introducing interna- 
tional arts. 

This invitation, and 
the Rep’s acceptance, 
preparation and 
execution, “represent 
steps to a further un- 
derstanding of how 
different cultures 
think, operate and 
communicate,” says 
Johnson. 

The cast is made 
up of students 
from UM, recent 
graduates, faculty 
members and local 
Missoula actors. 
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Montana Rep turns 50 (from page 1) 


Then in 1996, the company staged its first 
national tour with its production of “To Kill 
A Mockingbird.” Since its inception the Mon- 
tana Repertory Theatre has produced more 
than 75 touring productions and over 200 
plays. Its goal of serving the city of Missoula, 
the state of Montana, and the nation is vital 
and ongoing. 

For the past 27 years Greg Johnson has led 
The Rep to national prominence as a tour- 
ing operation. In addition, he — along with 
Michael Murphy and Pulitzer-Prize winning 
playwright Marsha Norman — founded the 
Missoula COLONY, bringing writers of na- 
tional renown to Missoula every summer for 
the past 20 years. 

Now entering its 50th season, the 
Montana Repertory Theatre puts in 
more miles and more performance 
dates than any other national tour- 
ing theater company in the United 
States. It stands at the forefront of 
a tradition of touring professional 
theatre, and is unique in profes- 
sional theater for its distinctive 
educational relationship with UM’s 
School of Theatre and Dance. 

For more information, visit mon- 
tanarep.org. 


Q&A with The Rep’s 


retiring director 
By Kristi Niemeyer 
Greg Johnson, who retires at the 
end of this school year, recently reflected on 


the success of the Rep and his tenure at UM 
with the following Q&A: 


State of the Arts: How has the Rep suc- 
ceeded as a national touring company when 
so many have disappeared from the field — 
what’s your secret? And how have you man- 
aged to keep it in the black all these years? 

Greg Johnson: The Rep’s secret is many 
faceted. First we found our niche: the Great 
American Story. This created a consistency 
in our message, programming and audience 
awareness. 

For the past 25 years we have mined the 
greatest of American writers from Arthur 
Miller and Tennessee Williams to Harper Lee 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald. Popular titles and 
well-known writers lead to bigger audiences. 

Second, every year we ask our presenters 
all over the country, the folks who actually 
have to sell the tickets, what they want to see. 
We listen very carefully and create program- 
ming sensitive to their needs. 

Third: quality control. From the acting to 
the directing to the costumes, sets and lights, 
we have made a commitment to quality ... 


and this is why we have consistently been 
invited back. 

Fourth: the quality of the personnel going 
out on the road. Not only do we seek talent, 
we seek people who know how to get along 
and will put their best foot forward wherever 
we go. In that old Montana tradition, “we 
leave the campsite cleaner than when we 
arrived,” literally and metaphorically. 

Five: we are who and where we are 
because of our unique relationship with the 
university. It is healthy, symbiotic and cre- 
atively exhilarating. It combines experienced 
professionals with new, eager and brilliant 
students to create theatre that has a unique 
polish and energy. 


TOM BAUER/Missoulian 


Greg Johnson (Tom Bauer/Missoulian) 
Secrets to The Rep’s success: Mining the “Great 
American Story”; listening to presenters; a commit- 
ment to quality; hiring people “who put their best foot 
forward wherever we go”; and the “polish and unique 
energy” arising from the company’s affiliation with 
UM's School of Theatre and Dance. 


SOTA: What challenges face The Rep in its 
next half century? 

GJ: To keep the relationships with the 
presenters vital and mutually constructive. To 
continue to find titles that awaken the interest 
and excitement of our audiences. To maintain 
quality. To stay true to our mission within the 
University of Montana. 


SOTA: What have been the rewards for you 
in nurturing it for 27 years? 

GJ: The greatest rewards are to have been 
in the black, i.e. showing a profit, for 27 
years, and to nurture a new generation of the- 
atre artists. To give opportunity to students I 
have taught to enter the profession in a quality 
environment; to have become the foremost 
touring company in the nation touring straight 
plays (non-musicals). To have given opportu- 
nities to colleagues all across the country and 
to my colleagues at the university; and to have 
strengthened the relationship between the 
university and the company. 


SOTA: In this age of omnipresent and in- 
stantaneous media — smart phones, YouTube, 
SnapChat — how do you continue to grow 


audiences for live theatre, and cultivate the 
attention it requires from its audience? 

GJ: It is my deep belief, and sincere ex- 
pectation, that live theatre will thrive as we, 
as a species, continue to long for real human 
interaction and community contact ... 


SOTA: The Rep’s collaboration with UM 
is unique. How have UM students benefitted 
from having an in-house professional acting 
company? What are the pluses of the Educa- 
tional Outreach Tour for students and commu- 
nities in this far-flung state? 

GJ: The student experience with the 
Montana Rep is profound. With each national 
tour up to 10 students discover the joy, hard 
work, camaraderie, and satisfaction 
of putting on a good show night after 
night all across America. 

The educational outreach is espe- 
cially rewarding for our students as 
they feel the added joy of basically 
covering the entire state with live 
performances and educational work- 
shops. In both cases (the national tour 
and the educational outreach), stu- 
dents come back changed; they gain 
a strong sense of themselves through 
performance, problem solving and 
just getting along. They are more ma- 
ture and ready for the work force. 


SOTA: Where do you expect the 
Missoula COLONY to go from here? 
GJ: I feel the COLONY will 
respond to the needs of writers, as it 
always has. Currently we are investigating 
what the big stories are to tell, and how do we 
write and produce theatre in a time of political 
and social unrest. We also will continue our 
support of Native writers. 


SOTA: Do your retirement plans include 
theatre? 

GJ: I will stop for a while and, as John 
Lennon said, “watch the wheels go round and 
round.” After that, I have no doubt that theatre 
will greet me every morning and put me to 
bed at night, just as it always has. 


SOTA: Finally, you came to Montana from 
New York City in 1990. Does it feel like 
home yet? If so, what’s the particular allure 
for you? 

GJ: Missoula had been my home for some 
time now (although, in my bones Ill always 
be a New Yorker). Its allure is that I know the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker, 
as well as the mayor, the banker and the pub- 
lisher. The sense of community and care and 
neighborliness is a beautiful thing to behold. 
Art thrives in Missoula. 


Bray breaks ground on new education facility 


The Archie Bray Foundation for the 
Ceramic Arts in Helena recently an- 
nounced a comprehensive strategic plan 
for improvements to its campus, de- 
signed to enhance opportunities for art- 
ists and students in the field of ceramics. 

The Bray officially broke ground 
Dec. 8 on a new Education and Research 
Facility. The foundation celebrated 
with an event that included community 
members, students of the Bray’s commu- 
nity classes, resident artists, the board of 
directors and staff. 

“We are excited that these improve- 
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room-size constraints. Further, a more 
diverse course offering will enable the 
Bray to accommodate broader partner- 
ships with groups across the United 
States, bringing new audiences to work 
and study at world-renowned ceramic fa- 
cility. Finally, new educational opportuni- 
ties will increase earned income, helping 
make the Bray more self-sustaining. 
Future plans to further Archie Bray 
Sr.’s vision of creating “... a fine place to 
work” include a renovation and expan- 
sion of the 65-year-old pottery building, 
improving gallery and exhibition spaces 


ments to the Bray’s campus will benefit 
both the local and national ceramics 
community and provide new opportunities 
to engage with the Bray,” says resident artist 
director Steven Young Lee. 

The 7,800-square-foot structure will con- 
tain large flexible classroom spaces, state-of- 
the-art equipment, a fabrication laboratory, 
research library and children’s classroom. 
Current educational programs and activities 
will be housed in this new facility, which has 
the potential to expand programming and 
further the Bray’s educational reach. 

One of the first facilities of its kind dedi- 
cated to ceramics, the building will increase 
the center’s capacity to provide learning op- 


Architectural rendering by Mosaic Architecture 


portunities to the community (both local and 
national) more than twofold. 

Lee told the Independent Record that the 
facility design “involved a lot of thoughtful 
discussion” with the board, financial sup- 
porters, residents, staff and community-class 
members. “We wanted to find out from the 
various users ... what works, what doesn’t 
work, what would be the ideal moving 
forward. That’s how this whole concept plan 
came together.” 

These new opportunities are expected to 
change the way the Bray creates partnerships, 
increasing its outreach to constituents who 
have not had access in the past due to class- 


and administrative offices, and adding 
space for storage and public viewing of 
the Bray’s Permanent Collection. 

Mosaic Architecture designed the new 
facility, and Dick Anderson Construction is 
overseeing construction; both firms are based 
in Helena and worked together on the David 
and Ann Shaner Resident Artist Studio Com- 
plex, completed in 2005. The new facility is 
slated for completion this fall. 

“This is another milestone in our long- 
term renovation of the Bray campus,” board 
president Dennis Taylor told the Independent 
Record. He went on to describe the ceramics 
center as “one of the great resources of our 
community.” 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


— By Mariss McTucker 


Bruce Anfinson: The Ballad 
of Minnie and Pearl 


Helena singer/songwriter Bruce 
Anfinson’s fifth album includes some 
western tunes, a couple of his creations, 
and time-polished gems from other 
writers. A draft-horse teamster as well 
as a guitarist and singer, Anfinson wrote 
the title track about two of his many 
horses. 

Anfinson is a good storyteller; his 
burnished, higher-range baritone voice has a sandpaper feel that provides 
authenticity to his tales, and those of other writers. Adding tasteful ac- 
companiment here are Ken Nelson, fretless bass and piano; Brian Oberlin, 
mandolin and vocals; Rafael Cristy, musical saw; and Elana James, fiddle. 

“The Ballad of Minnie and Pearl,” a folksy loper, courtesy of Anfin- 
son’s deft guitar pickin,’ is about skidding logs with his horses. Anfinson 
displays his cowboy twang on the traditional “Git Up Napoleon,” which 
features a cool saw break by Cristy; and offers a poignant rendition of 
“Cold Missouri Waters,” written by James Keelahan after he read Norman 
Maclean’s Young Men and Fire. 

Anfinson also sings revered Missoula writer J. R. Rummel’s “Wild Prai- 
rie Rose,” and David Walburn’s “In All My Days,” about the wonders the 
Corps of Discovery saw on their journey. Visit bruceanfinson.com. 


BRUC: 
VANTINSON 


The Acousticals 


Missoula trio The Acousticals re- 
cently released their new self-titled 
effort — a mix of homemade tunes in the 
country-folk-bluegrass realm from band 
members Richie Reinholdt, Britt Arnesen 
and Chad Fadely. 

If their names sound familiar, it’s 
because the three are omnipresent on the 
Missoula music scene, and because they 
all play in other bands, including Britchy, 
Pinegrass and Lochwood. So they get lots 
of playing time, and it shows in this recording of an unedited live session. 
After listening to it, you’ll find there is no need for editing. 

First out of the chute is Reinholdt’s “Cheezy Wheel/Slippery Hill,” a 
barn-burning instrumental combined with a love song that’s a duet with 
Arnesen. 

Fadely’s “Garland County” is quick, tasteful, and falls so authentically 
in the traditional bluegrass vein that it could have been written back in the 
day. His other instrumental, “Orcas Isle,” is a mellow loper. 

Arnesen’s “Paint the Night,” a mid-tempo country ballad, has an inter- 
esting chord progression and lightly tripping fretwork; Reinholdt’s “The 
Kiwi” is a gentle, thoughtful instrumental with a steady beat; and Arnesen 
closes the album out with her “La Palouse,” which she sings entirely in 
French. These guys saved lots of time and money by recording this project 
right the first time! 

Visit them at theacousticals.bandcamp.com. 


The John Lowell Band: The 
Skalkaho Road 


Livingston troubadour and guitar 
player John Lowell has another ensem- 
ble to add to his growing collection of 
bluegrass bands. This time around, he 
reunites with banjo player Julie Elkins, 
who performed with him years ago in 
Kane’s River; they’re joined by fellow 
Two Bit Franks picker Tom Murphy, 
playing mandolins; and German musi- 
cian Thomas Kaerner, who adds bass and resonator guitar. 

The band has only ever played in Europe, but after people hear this 
recording, I doubt that will still be true. 

Both Lowell and Elkins sing lead and harmony vocals, and Murphy 
adds harmony singing on the predominantly Lowell-written pieces. The 
gang lightly trips through the many faces of bluegrass, including instru- 
mentals, ballads, and mid-tempo storysongs, with Lowell’s fine baritone 
voice leading the way. 

The title song’s tempo reflects the slow lope of horses and wagons, 
as Lowell unfolds the lyrics. Other offerings include Murphy’s cantering 
instrumental, “Buckeye Creek,” and “Small Town Train,” which Elkins 
co-wrote with Missoula mandolinist Tom Kelley. 

Lowell’s “I Don’t Know Why She Left” features his dazzling guitar 
style; Elkins cranks out old-time banjo riffs and sings lead in “Gospel 
Plough”; “Let ‘er Go” has double-stop fiddle riffs from co-writer Jeremy 
Garrett; and Kevin Fabozzi adds twin mandolin on Murphy’s pretty instru- 
mental, “Hollyhock.” 

All in all, another finely crafted effort from terrific musicians. Visit 
johnlowell.com. 


The . 
Acousticals 


The Skalkaho Road 


Lord Albion, the Wayward 
Minstrel of Eir Dun: 
SCAdian Favourites 


Butte song purveyor Lord Albion, 
aka Steve Robinson, has put together 
a compilation of Renaissance Faire 
music, featuring traditional folk songs 
from the British Isles and Europe, tunes 
from the ‘50s folk music revival, and 
current sounds of Celtic bands. 


Robinson belongs to the Society for Creative Anachronism, whose 
members strive to re-create pre-17th century Europe — hence the “SCA” in 
the album title. Robinson started collecting early songs for the organiza- 
tion and sings them at many Renaissance-themed gatherings. 

There are two contemporary additions to boot. “The Legend of Knock- 
grafton” by Zoe Wood and “Honour Bound” by Rob Quist. 

Robinson possesses an aged, gravelly bass, just right for singing pop- 
ular Irish ballads like “Black Velvet Band,” “Green Grow the Rushes O,” 
and an Irish drinking song, “Jug of Punch.” 

The Clancy Brothers’ “Brennan on the Moor” features zesty mandolin 
by the Flathead Valley’s Dave Griffith; and another Flathead musician, 
Karin Hilding, plays a lovely refrain on the whistle on “The Gypsy Rov- 
er,” and adds recorder on “Wild Rippling Water.” 

In “Newry Highwayman,” the hero brags about robbing great lords 
and ladies; and Robinson sings a cappella with stentorian flair on an old 
traditional, “The Lighthouse.” 


Joan Zen: This Is 
the Fortunate Life 


Missoula life-mates Jason and 
Deborah Hicks, aka Joan Zen, as she 
prefers to be called, just released a 
five-song EP following their first two 
albums from years ago. As is their 
wont, the disc features Joan Zen’s 
powerful vocals coupled with Jason 
Hicks’s sterling production to create a 
soulful, thoughtful sound. 

The couple has been songwriting 
together for 20 years. Their creative spark comes from their Buddhist 
faith; they strive to bring the tenets of love and compassion to their music 
as a guiding rule. Their success comes from marrying their lyrics to 
terrific melodies and rhythms, creating a pop-rock feel that’s downright 
habituating. 

Unlike the full-blown sound of their rockin’ quintet, this CD is a 
quieter, more introspective presentation of these principles. Besides Joan 
Zen’s tremendous vocals and Jason’s drums, percussion, synthesizer, keys 
and sax, contributors to the effort are Eric Hutchins on guitars, percussion, 
trumpet and bass (on one song); and Josh Farmer on keys. Phil Stempin 
adds bass on “Don’t Be Concerned,” and the Pure Vida Choir, led by 
Farmer, sings on “Every Stream Leads to the Ocean.” 

The duo’s lyrics are prayerful, teaching without being preachy. If that’s 
not enough, Joan Zen’s powerful pipes invite one to have a “Lis-ZEN.” 

Visit www.joanzen.com. 


MBJ - Mighty Big Jim and 
the Tall Boys 


Tiny Wibaux, population 461, 
boasts a brewery, a concert theatre and 
a rockin’ band, and here’s their first 
CD. It’s led by Jim Devine (and yes, oe 
he’s a big fella) on lead vocals and OS 
rhythm guitar; he’s joined by Casey Wy 
Malkuch, lead guitar, mandolin and Ny THE All NK 
vocals; Jayson Eslick, drums and vo- Cee po 
cals; Jon Redlin, bass; and Katelynne 
Eslick, vocals. Jamie Sharples guests 
on organ and keys, and Randy Leago adds saxophone. 

The purveyors of “good time” music power through 11 Americana 
originals on their debut album, written mostly by Devine and his writing 
partner, Charlie Denison of Lewistown. 

Devine also opened Wibaux’s Beaver Creek Brewery in 2008, and was 
head brewer there for a while. He renovated the next-door historic Gem 
Theatre with his business partner, and that’s where the band plays. This 
album was recorded there; it’s replete with ballads, rockers and country 
dancers. 

Devine, who has traveled to Nashville a couple times a year to write, 
also has a fondness for “The Big Easy,” reflected in “Down the River- 
walk”; “Henry” is a half-serious rocker; and “Memphis,” shows un- 
abashed love for the birthplace of so many American musical styles. MBJ 
has more to offer; have a listen. 

Visit mightybigjim.net. 


Bob Wire: Thunderbird 


Missoula’s Ednor Therriault, aka 
Bob Wire, has his sixth CD out, after a 
period away from the scene, 
writing and woodshedding. How 
we’ve missed him! 

The guitar-slinger’s sense of humor 
pervades his tales of regular people 
and their sometimes-irregular lives. 
Wire likes to create stories that people 
can see themselves in, and there are 
plenty here, surrounded by a wall of guitars. Ready yourself for boogie, 
honky-tonk, rockabilly, old-time rock, and a ballad or two. 

The picker and his core trio, fellow guitarist Chip “Lunchpail” Whit- 
son, drummer Bob “Cousin Bob” Sularz, and Gary “Mr. Milner” Milner 
on bass, laid down rhythm tracks. He then enlisted others to pitch in: 
David Colledge, electric guitar; Grace Decker, fiddle; John Rosett, steel 
guitar; and Russ Parsons, organ. 

On any Bob Wire endeavor, expect lots of electric guitar interplay. 
Guitar riffs are tacked onto the tail-end of lyrical phrases, creating tension 
and moving the songs along. There’s all-out guitar dueling on “Runaway 
Hobo Train”; the “Kitchen Radio” is a moody country song with lots of 
tremolo; the cookin’ “Skin-Deep Boogie” is about — what else? — 
tattoos; and the hilarious crunchy rocker, “Don’t Touch My Hat,” boasts a 
two-guitar attack a la the Rolling Stones. 

I’ve barely scratched the surface of this album, so it’s best to check it 
out. Visit facebook.com/bobwiremusic. 
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State of 
the Arts 


welcomes CDs 


State of the Arts 
welcomes CD 
submissions by 
Montana musicians 
for inclusion in the 
About Music section. 
The recordings must 
be professional, 
commercially 
available, full-length 
CDs, with cover art 
and liner notes. Brief 
biographical 
information on band 
members would be 
helpful to the writer. 

Please send 
submissions to Lively 
Times, 33651 Eagle 
Pass Trl., Charlo, 

MT 59824. 
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How to 

submit a book 
for State of the 
Arts 


To submit a book 
by a Montana author 
for inclusion in State 
of the Arts’ “About 
Books” section: 

Please send a copy 
of the book to Lively 
Times, 33651 Eagle 
Pass Trl., Charlo, MT 
59824; or submit the 
following 
information 
electronically to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com or mac@mt.gov: 

e Title, author, 
publisher, and 
month/year 
published; 

e A brief 
description of the 
book (no more than 
200 words), and 
a short bio of the 
author; 

e A cover image: 
minimum 200 dpi in 
pdf, jpg or tiff file; 

e If other 
publications or 
authors have 
reviewed the book, 
send a brief sampling 
of those remarks. 

If you would like us 
to return the book, 
include a note with 
it saying so. (We will 
pay for shipping.) 

E-books: We'll also 
mention books that 
are only electronically 
published: send 
title, author, a cover 
image, website for 
downloads, and 
a brief paragraph 
about the book. 

Books submitted 
to State of the Arts 
appear in this 
publication at the 
Montana Arts 
Council's discretion 
and as space permits. 
They will not 
necessarily be 
reprinted in Lively 
Times. 
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ABOUT BOOKS 


What They Left Behind: 


Photographs 
By Richard S. Buswell 


Helena physician and photographer Richard 
Buswell has patrolled Montana’s ghost towns 
for nearly a half century now, camera in hand. 
His fifth collection of images reflects the steady 
refinement of art and skill, a marriage that has 
landed his images in the permanent collections 
of 228 museums in the U.S. and around the 
world, including the Smithsonian American Art 
Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art and the 
Library of Congress. 

Victoria Rowe Berry, director of the Oklahoma State University Mu- 
seum of Art, praises the artist’s “eloquent abstract vocabulary.” Indeed, 
these black and white images are both elegant and enigmatic. 

“Like a great athlete, actor or musician, Buswell inspires our awe by 
his ability to use light, a lens, and silver salts to create images that capture 
our attention, delight our sight, and stimulate both our hearts and our 
minds,” writes George Miles, curator of the Collection of Western Ameri- 
cana at Yale University, in the foreword. “We and our descendants can be 
glad that they are among the things he leaves behind.” 

The book contains 56 new photographs taken over the past four years. 
An exhibit of his work opens in June at the Montana Museum of Art and 
Culture at the University of Montana in Missoula. 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Pasta Wars 
By Elisa Lorello 


Katie Cravens is leading the life she always 
imagined. She’s engaged to be married, running 
a successful business, and at her ideal weight to 
fit into her wedding dress. 

Life couldn’t be better, until her engagement 
derails and a preservative used in one of her 
popular frozen pasta products sends consumers 
to the ER. 

To keep the company moving into the black, 
Katie heads to Italy to explore a collaboration ELISA 
with an Italian specialty food company. 

Lucianna Caramelli welcomes Katie and is eager to forge a partner- 
ship. Her brother, Luca, is less receptive. He insists that frozen pasta 
dinners are an abomination and Katie must learn to make real pasta, 
appreciate wholesome food, stop counting carbs and live! 

The perfect recipe for romance ends with a missing ingredient, even 
though the professional partnership goes forward. 

Back home in the states, Katie is offered the opportunity to go head- 
to-head with Luca on a nationally televised cooking show, “Pasta Wars,” 
to promote the culinary collaboration: “The Pasta Pronto Queen vs. the 
Caramelli King!” Who will be victorious, what will it prove, and is it 
genuine? 

Elisa Lorello’s bestselling novels include Faking It, Ordinary World 
and Adulation. She resides in Billings with her husband, author Craig 
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Lancaster. 

— Judy Shafter 
Julep Street TA 
By Craig Lancaster \N 


“We’re shutting the newspaper down.” Carson 
McCullough replays the phrase over in his head, 
not wanting to believe that the message is real. 

His entire career has been devoted to the Ar- 
gus-Dispatch, housed in an office on Julep Street, 
in a fictional town in Kentucky. He started here, 
fresh out of college, and worked his way up to 
the editor’s desk. 

Time and technology are deemed the culprits, 
in the eyes of the owners. But to McCullough and 
his colleagues, “now the ladder’s gone, the whole 
idea of linear progression in their business is gone. The Argus-Dispatch is 
gone.” 

Having his career abruptly jerked out from under him sends Mc- 
Cullough on a road trip with his aging Labrador, Hector, leading to a se- 
quence of events that he could not have previously imagined for himself. 

The rational side of McCullough tells him to go find another job. But 
the stinging affects of loss, betrayal and regret send him careening off on 
tangents to recoup lost affection and clarify a family relationship. 

With insight, humor and his characteristic frankness, Craig Lancaster 
introduces readers to “a good man who has lost his way and is struggling 
against himself to set things right.” 

The award-winning author of seven novels, including 600 Hours of 
Edward, and a collection of short stories, resides in Billings with his wife, 
author Elisa Lorello. 
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— Judy Shafter 


When the Sleeping Giant Awakens 
Within: Personal Memoirs and 
Perspectives of Miracles, Wonders 
and the Supernatural 

By Nancy L. Briggs 


Wir the 
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In her new book, Helena author Nancy 
L. Briggs offers readers a journey to the soul 
and the self. “My inspiration came from God, 
higher guidance and the request from the same 
to help heal,” Briggs says, speaking of her 
inspiration to write. 
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She describes the book as a “supernatural thriller” about one wom- 
an’s courage and determination to overcome oppression and suppression 
against all odds. Seemingly alone and defenseless, divine intervention 
reveals itself time and again to turn the tide in her favor. 

Although her book was written with a lighthearted hand, it has more 
serious underpinnings. “It reveals things are not as we have been led to 
believe,” she says, “and exposes oppression, suppression and corruption 
in our societal systems. We can make it a better world. It begins with the 
heart.” 


A Blackfoot History: The Winter 
Counts Sikaitapi Itsinniiki, Telling 
the Old Stories 

By Paul M. Raczka 


The author, historian Paul M. Raczka, spent 
nearly a half-century among the Blackfoot 
people in Montana and Canada. “During those 
45 years the stories never stopped coming,” 
he wrote in the introduction to A Blackfoot 
History. “Some first hand, others on tape, and 
yet others from the dusty archives of museums 
and libraries. They are still just as alive as when first spoken, and are the 
stories of a people through the history of time.” 

His book, many years in the making, begins with a winter count dating 
back to 1764, a recording of the “big smallpox scare” that swept through 
the Blackfoot, Blood and Piegan tribes that make up the Blackfoot 
Nation. 

Winter counts, we learn, are records of important annual events — 
sometimes personal, but often more epic — battles or epidemics that 
affected the whole tribe. 

“These winter counts are doorways and when opened they reveal 
stories of warfare, leadership, victories and disasters over a 214-year 
history,” writes Hugh Dempsey, chief curator emeritus of the Glenbow 
Museum in Calgary. 

In addition, the book brims with creation stories, tribal history, histori- 
cal photographs and paintings, maps and other documents. 

Although Raczka spent many years gathering the contents of this 422- 
page book, he was the first to say “these are not my stories, but stories of 
the Blackfoot people, ... of Niitsitapiiysin, the Blackfoot way of life.” 

Raczka died Feb. 12 in Choteau (see the Condolences section for more 
on his remarkable life). 


SIKAITAPI FTSINNIIKI 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Environmentalists: An Eyewitness 
Account from the Heart of America 
By Steven D. Paulson 


“Nature fascists.” “The Taliban of America.” 
“Green Nazi.” 

Those are just some of the denigrations that 
have been lobbed at environmentalists in recent 
decades. Steven Paulson, who works for the 
Northern Plains Resource Council in Billings, 
aims to set the record straight in his new book, 
a plainspoken, eloquent defense of those who 
stand up for our natural world. 

He begins by explaining himself — what he 
is (a tax-paying, church-going, star-gazing, 
baseball-loving dad, “proud to live in the nation that was the first place 
on Earth to think of national parks”) — and what he is not (an extremist ... 
nor is he “an expert, a scholar, a journalist, or an academic”). He ac- 
knowledges, too, that there are “wacko environmentalists” (a term coined 
by Rush Limbaugh), just as “there’s wacko everything.” 

Paulson goes on to introduce a slew of other environmentalists and 
describe how they came upon that title, and define the values these varied 
folks have in common. “An environmentalist is someone who knows that 
we have to sustain the Earth if we are to sustain ourselves,” says 
cattle-rancher Paul Hawks. 

Author Bill McKibben praises Paulson’s book as “packed with com- 
mon sense and crammed with smart observations about the fixes we’re in 
and the ways to get out of them.” 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Deliverance — Mary Fields: First 
African American Woman Star Route 
Mail Carrier in the United States, 

A Montana History 
By Miantae Metcalf McConnell 


Second-generation slave Mary Fields was 
53 years old, emancipated and literate, when 
she arrived in Montana in 1885 to aid a dear 
friend, Mother Mary Amadeus, who was 
charged with running a school for Indian girls. 

She settled in and proceeded to build, repair, 
provide for, and nourish the Ursulines and their 
charges with resourcefulness and kindness. 

Miantae McConnell’s historical narrative combines factual material 
with creative writing to tell the story of Field’s colorful life spent in, and 
near, Cascade from 1885 to 1914. 

Throughout her life in Montana, Fields wore many hats: freight-wag- 
on driver, café owner and laundry proprietress. But it was her years as 
a Star Route Mail Carrier that brought her the most recognition and the 
nickname of “Stagecoach Mary.” It was a dangerous and difficult job for 
aman, let alone a woman of middle age. 

Woven into the story of Field’s life, the author examines women’s 
rights, corrupt politics, the scandal concerning the Montana State Woman 
Suffrage Bill, and Montana’s maturing from territory to statehood. 

McConnell is an award-winning author and a descendant of early 
Montana homesteaders. 
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My Garden 
By Augusta Nichols 


Lewistown writer Augusta Nichols has 
penned a slender book of poems that explores 
despair, faith and inspiration, often through the 
lens of her garden and the natural world. 

In “The Foxglove” she writes: 

“I in my warm kitchen, they in their frost 
enshrined/ frozen tundra. 

Their gloves, worn arrogantly, like oversized 
jewelry/ on a gangly young girl. 

My hands ;/ snug around a cup/ of fresh brewed coffee. 

Both confined by the prison of winter.” 

Nichols (the author’s pen name) was raised on a small ranch near Hele- 
na and began writing short stories at age 7. The wife, mother, grandmother 
and great grandmother is vice president of the Lewistown Arts and Enter- 
tainment District and a member of the Lewistown Writers’ Group. 

She clearly finds solace in the cycles of death and rebirth that her poems 
celebrate: “My garden and I,/ now wait to unfold.” 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Montana Territory Pioneer 
Recipes and Trivia 
By Louise Shafer 


This charming little book represents a reposi- 
tory of knowledge gleaned from members of the 
local Jolly Jills Women’s Club. The ladies sold 
homemade cakes, cookies, jam, jellies, syrup and 
candy for many years at the Ryburn House in 
Bannack, and were often asked how things were 
done “in the good old days.” Their answers were 
first compiled in a brochure, then a cookbook, 
and now in this handy compendium. 

The club’s remaining four members (including 
author Louise Shafer), range in age from 70-94. Proceeds from their latest 
publication go to student scholarships and community projects. 

Learn how to build and care for an outhouse, distill lye from wood ash 
for soap making, gather wild greens (dandelion, salsify and watercress) 
for salads, and make syrup and jam out of chokecherries, currents and 
gooseberries. There’s bountiful advice on household niceties, and a gamut 
of recipes, from desserts to homemade sourdough starter, and from home- 
brewed libations (raisin wine!) to pickled pigs’ feet and headcheese. 

As the author notes, “Women’s work was never done and required 
many skills and much labor.” Makes me appreciate the hard work of my 
forbears (who mastered many of these skills), and the supermarket! 


— Kristi Niemeyer 
counting, watching, imagining she could live in (m æ | 

every third house. “She didn’t deviate from her ~ i a 

pattern. Her heart was full of missing, but her AND 
pattern remained.” LUNAJ 

She begins to stop by a house on the num- 
ber-five bus route, and sit quietly in a particular 
chair, “upholstered in a mauve and green scene 
of horses, hunters and hounds.” No one notices, 
except Clark, the dachshund. 

A suburban mom resides here, with her 
husband, teenage son and dog. Their lives unravel over the course of the 
novel. The son begins to keep company with strange, menacing boys, and 
the parents seem helpless to change the trajectory of their lives. 

With language that’s clean and precise, as ordered and careful as the 
street woman’s habits, McNamer skillfully draws us into the orbits of her 
characters and their disassembling lives. 

“Children and Lunatics pieces together a nightmare landscape — the one 
we all live in. It’s recognizable, strange, and subtly frightening. You can’t 
lay this book aside unchanged,” writes Rick DeMarinis, author of The Year 
of the Zinc Penny. 

The Missoula author’s debut won the Big Moose Prize, given by Black 
Lawrence Press for an unpublished novel. 
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Children and Lunatics 
By Megan McNamer 


A silent woman pads the streets of town, 
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— Kristi Niemeyer 


Billings and Jingles: The First Big Adventure 


By Janet Muirhead Hill; illustrated by Herb 

Leonhard 

Norris author and publisher Janet Muirhead 
Hill teams up with artist Herb Leonhard, of 
Prosser, WA, in a 32-page children’s book that 
follows the exploits of a young mouse with an 
oversize appetite. 

Billings wakes up on Thanksgiving to the 
promise of his first adventure, an outing to the 
laden dinner table with his dad. From their 
hole in the wall, the elder mouse observes that 
Jingles, the cat, is fast asleep. 

The two scurry to the table, where Billings 
dines on bread, butter and pumpkin pie. But when Jingles suddenly appears 
and his dad summons him to safety, Billings can’t resist one more bite. 

Hill, who has published 12 books for middle-grade readers and young 
adults, takes her first turn at a book for children 5 and under. Her effort is 
enhanced by Leonhard’s friendly, close-up illustrations of the little mouse 
and his escapade. And the message is one that all parents strive to impart: 
the importance of listening! 


The First Big 
Adventure 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Birds Are People Too 
Humor in the Avian World 
By Kate Davis 


Bitterroot bird lover and photographer Kate 
Davis takes a flight of imagination in her new 
book, which pairs striking images of birds with 
humorous narratives. 

While scrutinizing a pair of bald eagles 
nesting near her home on the Bitterroot River, 
Davis says “these captions popped into my 
head, written on little pads of paper jammed 
into the pockets of my vest.” 

The photographs are splendid enough. Fledgling swallows, baby 
screech owls, great blue herons, all kinds of raptors and, of course, the 
aforementioned eagles, flap, flit and wade across the pages. Her whimsi- 
cal commentary often bestows names and contemporary settings to her 
avian pals. 

The book boasts 100 never-before-published photos of 62 species and 
is apt to be entertaining for young and old alike. 

“It’s a riot to see that someone as knowledgeable and talented as Kate 
can’t help but anthropomorphize the behaviors of these beautiful and 
wondrous creatures,” writes Grammy-winning storyteller and songwriter 
Bill Harley. “This book is a reminder of the beauty of the world, and that 
we have a kinship with all living things.” 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Yellowstone National Park: A 
Cautionary Coloring Book 
By Andy Robbins 


For many, a visit to Yellowstone National 
Park is the vacation of a lifetime. Where else 
can you stare into the depths of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Yellowstone, watch in wonder as 
Old Faithful erupts on cue — or be boiled alive 
in a thermal pool? 

Yellowstone National Park: A Cautionary 
Coloring Book offers facts about the park, 
advice on its many animals (peaceful and oth- 
erwise), and tips to help visitors stay alive during their visit. 

“I wanted to make a coloring book about dying in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park that would be educational, funny, and unflinchingly gory,” 
explains Andy Robbins, author and illustrator of the alternative coloring 
book geared towards mature colorists. 

“Being eaten by a grizzly bear or falling into a thermal pool aren’t 
traditional coloring book fare, but to make the point that Yellowstone can 
be hazardous, I tried to depict these incidents in ways that are horrific, but 
also comical.” 

Robbins works as a professional artist from his home in northern Wyo- 
ming, where he produces “mysterious paintings, non-therapeutic coloring 
books, and other projects of questionable taste.” 
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Searching for Bear Eyes: 
A Yellowstone Park Mystery 
By Kathleen Snow 


Kathleen Snow’s chilling mystery takes place 
on the remote fringes of Yellowstone National 
Park where one August night a young woman is 
dragged from her tent, still encased in her sleep- 
ing bag, and severely mauled by a grizzly bear. 
Melody Applegate survives for a short time, but 
mercifully succumbs to her grave injuries. 

The park’s chief criminal investigator, X. 
Wenn, is called in to evaluate the incident. Was 
this the random act of an infamous grizzly, OI’ 
88, known as “Wild Eye,” or do the clues point to human involvement in 
the incident, which then makes it a case of murder? 

In the course of his investigation, Wenn is surprised to find that his 
estranged son is deeply involved in the situation. Painful truths about the 
past surface, and loyalties come into question 

Was it a death by wildlife, or a criminal act? Can the savvy and experi- 
enced investigator be trusted to face what could be a painful truth? 

Snow has previously authored several books and articles, including a 
nonfiction work, Taken By Bear in Yellowstone: More than a Century of 
Harrowing Encounters Between Grizzlies and Humans. 

— Judy Shafter 


Berrigan’s Ride 
By Jan Elpel 

Wanting to escape the horrors of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, southerner Kent Berrigan headed 
west, eventually settling in the Hot Springs Dis- 
trict of the Montana Territory. He joined thou- 
sands of other prospectors in staking gold-min- 
ing claims, and hoping the earth would give up 
her wealth and afford them a life of ease. 

In the evenings, from the door of his shab- 
by miner’s shack, he could hear a herd of wild 
horses tramping about the hills, neighing to one 
another. “Like the wild horses, another life formed as he ran from his past 
— or towards a future, he wasn’t certain.” Like them, he fled to survive. 

Working a mining claim is arduous, and Berrigan distracts himself 
from his past anguish with the hard labor required to extract the riches 
from his property. But even the love and companionship of a beautiful 
woman cannot alleviate his demons, and eventually he is alone again. 

It will take a mining tragedy to shake Berrigan from his mindset and 
confront an unresolved relationship, torn apart by war. 

Elpel is the author of a series of historical novels that celebrate the 
wild horses of Madison and Jefferson Counties. She currently resides in 
Bozeman. 

— Judy Shafter 
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High Plains 
Book awards 
adds category 
for indigenous 
authors 


The Montana State 
University Billings’ 
Library is sponsoring 
a new award catego- 
ry for the High Plains 
Book Awards: Indige- 
nous Author. 

The new category 
spotlights indigenous 
authors from the 
High Plains regions, 
including Montana, 
North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Kansas, and the 
Canadian provinces 
of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 

“The High Plains 
Book Awards has a 
decade-long his- 
tory of celebrating 
literature of the high 
plains region, but 
there was an oppor- 
tunity to recognize a 
previously under-rep- 
resented segment 
of the area’s literary 
tradition,” said MSUB 
Library Interim Direc- 
tor Megan Thomas. 
“While indigenous 
authors have re- 
ceived awards in the 
past, this award will 
highlight their contri- 
butions to literature.” 

Other High Plains 
Book Award catego- 
ries include: Med- 
icine and Science, 
Children’s, Fiction, 
Nonfiction, Creative 
Nonfiction, Poetry, 
Woman Writer, Art 
and Photography, 
Short Stories, 
Culinary and Young 
Adult. 

Nominated books 
must be published 
for the first time in 
2016 and winners 
will receive a $500 
prize and be invited 
to participate in the 
annual High Plains 
BookFest in October. 

Nominations close 
March 17; visit high 
plainsbookawards. 
squarespace.com 
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Metis Music 
and Art Festival 
comes to 


Choteau 

The Metis 
Music and Art Festi- 
val celebrates Metis 
arts, music, cultural 
foods, dance, his- 
torical preservation, 
and language June 
9-11 at the Choteau 
Pavilion in Choteau. 
Metis elders will 
educate attendees 
about the history 
and current status of 
the Metis People of 
the Northwest. 

The festival recent- 
ly received a $1,000 
grant from Human- 
ities Montana. 
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Have ideas for Native News stories? 


Contact Native News Editor Valerie Veis 
406-590-2030 ¢ montanabaskets@gmail.com 
PO Box 33, Fairfield, MT 59436 


Metis Cultural Bearer: Altred “Al” Wiseman 


By Valerie Veis 

Alfred “AI” Wiseman is 
Metis, and a member of the Little 
Shell Tribe. The Metis trace their 
lineage through descendants of 
the French-Canadian fur trappers 
and traders that married Chippewa 
and Cree women. Wiseman has 
dedicated his life to researching and 
sharing the story of his people. Two 
very important parts of the history 
revolve around the Metis sash and 
the Red River Cart. 

The Metis Nation of Alberta 
Canada describes the distinctive 
sash as “a finger-woven belt made 
of wool that is approximately three 
meters in length. Traditionally, the 
sash was proudly worn by the Metis 
Voyagers of the fur trade. Of its 
many purposes, the sash was typ- 
ically used to secure the hold of a 
coat on cold winter days; the sash’s 
many other functions included: use 
as a strap or tow rope, to wrap or 
carry items, as a scarf or as towel.” 

According to Wiseman, “The 
multitude of individual colors of the sash 
carry specific meanings. The red represents 
Indian heritage — blood of the ancestors; green 
is spring time; yellow, the sun; blue, clear 
skies; and white for the clouds.” 

Wiseman further explains that not all sash- 
es include the distinctive red. “If black was 
woven into the sash, the color reflected that 
the owner had experienced a period of hard or 
dark times.” 

Another unique symbol of the Metis 
history is the Red River Cart. According to 
the Metis Nation of Alberta, “the cart first 
appeared during 1801 near Fort Pembina. The 
whole cart was fashioned of wood bound with 
leather. The large wheels served to smooth 
the ride across the bumpy prairie. The design 


Al and Elaine Wiseman with one of Al's Red River 
Carts, above; pictured below is the distinctive Metis 
sash. (Photos by Valerie Veis) 


allowed for quick repairs 
as the material for the fix 
were abundant and easily 
found.” 

Wiseman says, “The 
carts were used to carry 
buffalo from the prairies 
back to the camps, and 
pemmican, furs and trade 
goods from Northern 
Canada to the fur 
depots. The carts were 
first pulled by oxen, then 
later by horses. Loads 
were known to weigh 
between 500 and 1,000 
pounds for each cart.” 
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Anyone living in Choteau or the surround- 
ing area is familiar with the Red River Cart 
that is proudly displayed at the local Old Trail 
History Museum. 

Wiseman is the artist that crafted the full- 
size cart. A carpenter by trade, his passion 
to research, retain and pass along the Metis 
history has shaped him into an artist. 

The wheels on the carts of Wiseman’s 
ancestors were approximately six feet in di- 
ameter. Over the years, he has crafted smaller 
table-sized replicas of the Red River Cart and, 
to date there may be 400-500 replicas scattered 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Last year, Wiseman was honored for his 
generous willingness to share his Metis 
knowledge. 

The Choteau Acantha (July 6, 2016) 
reports: “As founder of the Metis Cultural Re- 
covery Inc., Wiseman has gathered more than 
30 oral histories with Metis elders that are part 
of the Montana Historical Society archives and 
the Old Trail History Museum in Choteau. 

“Historians, historic preservationists and 
other scholars have praised Wiseman for his 
help in understanding 
the history of the Metis. 
In 2016, Wiseman 
was honored by the 
Montana Historical 
Society with the Trustee 
Heritage Keeper award 
for his contributions to 
Montana history and 
heritage.” 

Today, Al and his 
wife Elaine enjoy host- 
ing the many visitors 
that come through 
Choteau and listen to 
him share the colorful 
and proud cultural his- 
tory of the Metis. 


Takes Horse Gallery showcases Native art 


Benjamin and Karee Azure- 
Takes Horse opened Takes Horse 
Gallery in July 2016 at 49487 
U.S. 93 in Polson, with the goal 
of providing emerging, as well as 
recognized, local artists a venue to 
showcase their talent. The gallery 
is a sister gallery with Western Art 
Forum located in Big Sky. 

Each gallery has a slightly 
different focus and provides access 
to the works of many artists. If 
customers can’t find an artist at one 
gallery, the proprietors may be able 
to access that artist through the 
sister gallery. 

Takes Horse Gallery offers work by many 
artists and showcases various styles, and can 
often provide commissioned work to meet the 
needs of buyers. 

The gallery showcases a strong stable of 
Montana artists, including a unique collection 
by the state’s Native American artists. Ben 
Takes Horse is an enrolled member of the 
Crow Tribe and Karee Azure-Takes Horse is 
Metis and an enrolled member of the Little 
Shell Tribe. 

Both have an extensive network of friends 
and family artists throughout Montana’s 
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Benjamin and Karee Azure-Takes Horse in front of 
Takes Horse Gallery in Polson. 


Native communities. This background helps 
them collect and display art from each Mon- 
tana Indian tribe. 

The roster currently includes impasto oil 
by Kira Fercho; abstract acrylic paintings 
by Kevin Rose; and expressions of nature’s 
beauty in oil by Tabby Ivy. 

Native artisans, who share traditional fine 
artwork, include: Troy DeRoche, hand-carved 
flutes and CDs of his music; Liz DeRoche, 
beaded, brain-tanned flute bags; Moses Yel- 
low Robe, metal art; Merle Big Bow, painted 
feather art, painted drums and watercolors; 
David Dragonfly, prints, ledger art, painted 


story hides and war shirts; Susan Finley, 
beadwork/jewelry; Diana Peterson (Miss 
Rosefeather), mini-tipis and bone breast- 
plates; L. Bauer, pencil drawings and dream- 
catchers; Valerie Veis, baskets embellished 
with beadwork; and youth artist Marajah 
Pease, miniature sculptures. 

New artists are constantly being added. 
Although relatively new, the gallery has re- 
ceived a positive reception, including a grant 
from the Montana Department of Commerce. 
The gallery is also sharing its work during 
Western Art Week at the Hotel Arvon in 
downtown Great Falls. 

The gallery owners plan to increase the 
availability of art from Montana’s Native 
artists and develop strong partnerships with 
colleges and Montana’s art community. Goals 
include building an education component as 
an extension to the gallery and a scholarship 
program for artists. To encourage the next 
generation of artists, the gallery is currently 
anticipating the creation of a small display of 
youth artwork. 

The owners encourage visitors to stop by, 
“and maybe even find an artist that tugs at 
your heart.” 

For details, visit takeshorsegallery.com or 
call 406-224-4943. 


Western Art Week includes celebrations of Native artists 


Once again during Western Art Week in 
Great Falls, the Celebration of Native Plains 
Artists brought together artists from across 
the state and throughout the U.S. 

The event, held March 16-19 at Montana 
ExpoPark, offered a wide variety of artworks 
— everything from quill and beadwork to 
mixed media and ledger art. 

Many of the artists have received national 
honors while traveling the country and partici- 
pating in a variety art exhibitions. Some of the 


artists included: John Isaiah Pepion, Robert 
Martinez, Valentina LaPier, Darrell Norman, 
Sammy Jo Bird, Terrance Guardipee, Lyle 
Omeasoo, Catherine Blackhorse, Lauren 
Monroe Jr. and Albertine CrowShoe. 

First Peoples Fund and Native American 
Community Development Corporation spon- 
sored this year’s art show. 

Other events that celebrated Native artists 
during Western Art Week included: 


e First Peoples Buffalo Jump Art Exhibit, 
March 18 at First Peoples Buffalo Jump State 
Park in Ulm featured artwork by the Kuka 
family and D. G. House. 

e Western Art Week and the Creative 
Indigenous Collective, March 16 at Paris Gib- 
son Square Museum on Art included a Native 
fashion show formulated by Still Smoking De- 
signs of South Dakota and an indigenous panel 
featuring the Creative Indigenous Collective. 
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Wanda Mumm, “Wild Impressions” 
April 27-June 24 at the Hockaday Museum of Art in Kalispell 
Artist’s website: wandamumm.com 
“Wild Impressions” is =a 
a journey into the Spotted 
Bear region of the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness, as 
seen through the eyes and 
paintbrush of Eureka artist 
Wanda Mumm. 

As part of the Artist in 
Wilderness Connection pro- 
gram, Mumm spent time at 
Spotted Bear, painting early 
morning, late afternoon, and 
even nocturnal landscapes. 

“Plein-air pieces are the 
most important teacher,” 
says the artist. “Firsthand 
observation of light is key.” 

“To spend a concentrated 
amount of time painting 
outdoors is really fantastic as each study gets better and better,” she 
says of the experience. ”My best paintings came toward the end of my 
stay in The Bob.” 

While the visual image is important, Mumm strives to encompass all 
of the senses, from the smell of the woods to the sounds of the rushing 
waters in the rivers and streams. 

The artist has spent the past year completing the exhibit of plein- 
air studies and finished studio paintings that capture the essence of 
“wildness.” She plans to donate one of the 26 paintings in the exhibi- 
tion to be hung in the Bob Marshall Wilderness headquarters; she also 
conducted an educational outreach program for children based on her 
experience at Spotted Bear. 

The award-winning artist has exhibited nationally for years, and her 
work has appeared in art magazines, and on television programs and 
licensed products around the world. She is currently director of curric- 
ulum for the Western Art Academy, held annual at Schreiner University 
in Texas, and is authoring her second book geared toward art teachers. 


geen i i? 
Wanda Mumm, painting at Two 
Medicine in Glacier National Park. 


Edd Enders, New Paintings 
Through April at the Shane Center in Livingston 
Artist’s website: eddendersart.com 

Well-known local painter Edd 
Enders shares a new series of 
paintings featuring Livingston’s 
historic Murray Hotel and trees 
and landscapes around Park 
County. In addition to the seven 
canvases in the Shane’s lobby, 
two canvases hang in the center’s 
Faye’s Café. The artist will 
donate a portion of the sale of 
paintings to the Shane Center. 

Enders was born in Livingston 
and studied art at Montana State 
University in Bozeman. As a 
young man he worked on arche- 
ological survey teams throughout 
the West and as a hunting guide, 
packer, wrangler and cowboy 

Edd Enders depicts the iconic from Alaska to Arizona. 

Murray Hotel in Livingston. The contemporary western 
painter has been painting since 1989 and has been a prolific full-time 
artist for two decades. Widely admired, his work has appeared in nu- 
merous solo and group exhibitions. 

He’s drawn to iconic imagery, and says, “while painting, I focus on 
composition and fit shapes and colors together like puzzle pieces.” 

“I am deeply connected to the western environment where I’ve 
grown up, worked, and lived,” he writes. “I want to portray human’s in- 
evitable activity and impact on this region. In the bigger picture, I hope 
that in 100 years people will look at my paintings and learn something 
about this place and time, as I see it.” 


Jaune Quick-to-See Smith: “In the Footsteps of My Ancestors” 


“In the Footsteps of My Ancestors,” a major exhibition of Jaune 
Quick-to-See Smith’s diverse art, is on display at the Yellowstone 
Art Museum in Billings through July 16, and subsequently travels to 
Missoula and Colorado Springs. The exhibition includes 44 paintings 
and works on paper from the artist’s collection, the Yellowstone Art 
Museum’s permanent collection, and other private collectors. 

Smith is considered one of the nation’s finest indigenous talents. 
This timely exhibition marks her first solo show in her native Montana 
in a generation. 

The mature, late-career artist has extraordinary aesthetic, intellectu- 
al, and curatorial achievements to her credit. She mines her cross-cul- 
tural experience and Salish-Kootenai identity, and spans cultures with 
powerful paintings of high aesthetic caliber. Few Native artists have 
worked with such grace, inventiveness, and aesthetic success between 
cultures and art worlds. 

The YAM exhibition will examine themes that perennially recur 
in her work, including conflict, compassion, peace, the cycle of life, 
irony, and identity. Smith describes herself as a “cultural arts worker,” 
whose work has deepened respect for Native American contemporary 


Mary Kelley and Gail Trenfield, “Light and Sky: 


A Celebration of Montana Landscape” 

March 20-June 16 at Hangin’ Art Gallery in Arlee, with a 
reception noon-2 p.m. April 15 
Killdeer Artisans’ 


Guild’s latest exhibit 
features paintings by 
two area artists, in 
addition to new works 
by members of the 
cooperative. 

Mary Kelley has 
been a guiding light of 
the Sandpiper Gallery 
in Polson, and now 
lives in Missoula, 
where she is tuning in 
to a new landscape. ls as Tw i 

She writes, “The “Ninepipe Spring” by Mary Kelley 
subtle and striking 


contrasts between light and dark, warm and cool colors, the patterns and 


shapes of light and shadow are intriguing. If these things can be frozen, 
on canvas, for later remembrance 
of the time and place, this is suc- 
cess for me.” 

Kelley is passionate about 
plein-aire painting. “T paint, 
surrounded by the beauty, and 
absorbing with all my senses the 
wind, the rain, the hot sun, the 
cool breeze, the bite of a frosty 
spring day.” 

Gail Trenfield has been 
painting since she was a child. A 
graduate of Indiana University 
School of Art, she lives and paints 
in the Mission Valley. 

“Art is a reflection of the world 
as experienced through the mind. 
An artist is a master of smoke 7 
and mirrors — tricking the eye and 
brain into new ways of seeing,” 
she writes. 

Montanans are fortunate to “live our lives by the light of sky, ponds, 
rivers, and lakes that reflect our reality and our lives back at us,” she 
says. “It is this light that holds me, that I constantly strive to capture.” 


“Yellowlegs Reflected” by Gail 
Trenfield 


Ivette Kjelsrud, “My Modern West” 
April 1-30 at The Artists’ Shop in Missoula 
Artist’s website: www.ivezart.com 

Missoula artist Ivette Kjelsrud depicts traditional western subjects in 
a very modern fashion. Her lyrical paintings are bright yet delicate, and 
combine realism 
and abstraction; 
she seeks to find 
balance between 
the two, creating 
“an almost poetic 
atmosphere” 
inspired by nature 
and the West. She 
also incorporates 
select original 
paintings in wear- 
able art products 
such as jewelry 
and apparel. 

“My goal as 
an artist is to remind us to see the beauty around us and to follow our 
dreams,” she says. 

Light, movement and color fascinate the artist, and account for her 
choice of subjects. “My interest lies in capturing the soul of things rath- 
er than the details,” she writes. 

Kjelsrud paints predominantly with a palette knife in acrylic and oil, 
periodically adding watercolor and pastels for a rich texture. “I love to 
explore and experiment,” she says. Her investigative approach often 
yields new techniques and fresh, unique results. 


“The Long Way Home” by Ivette Kjelsrud 


art. She’s also known as a curator, writer, speaker, and leader 
in the arts. 

Smith has tallied more than 100 solo exhibitions in 28 
states, from California to Florida and the northern Plains states 
to Texas. She has also exhibited internationally and in dozens 
of group exhibitions worldwide. 

In addition to holdings in Montana museums, her work is 
held in the permanent collections of such notable institutions 
as the Albuquerque Museum of Art, Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Detroit Institute, Denver Art Museum, Indianapolis Art Muse- 
um, Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, 
the National Museum of the American Indian, the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum, and the Walker Art Center. Smith has 
four honorary doctorates and has received 16 major awards. 

Her exhibit in Billings is part of the Yellowstone Art Muse- 
um’s multi-year Montana Masters exhibition series. A catalog 
with contributions by notable essayists Lowery Stokes Sims 
and Gail Tremblay accompanies the display. 

For details, visit www.artmuseum.org. 
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Send your 
submissions 
for About 


Visual Arts 

With About Visual 
Arts, State of the Arts 
continues to profile 
living Montana artists 
(no students, please), 
whose work is the 
focus of a current 
exhibit (on display 
during some portion 
of the three months 
covered by the cur- 
rent issue of State of 
the Arts). 

Submissions must 
include: 

e A digital image 
of the artist’s work, 
with title of the piece 
(at least 200 dpi and 
500kb); 

e A brief bio and 
description of the 
artist’s work; 

e Dates and title of 
exhibit; and 

e The gallery or 
museum name, town 
and phone number. 

MAC will select sub- 
missions that reflect a 
cross-section of gen- 
der, geography, styles 
and ethnicity, and are 
from a mix of public 
and private galleries 
and museums. 

Submissions for 
the Summer issue 
(July-Sept.) are due 
by June 2; send to 
Kristi@livelytimes.com 
with About Visual Arts 
in the subject line. 


About Visual Artists is 
compiled by 
Kristi Niemeyer 


“The Swamp” by Jaune 
Quick-to-See Smith 
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SXSW screens 
two Montana 


films 

Two made-in- 
Montana films were 
shown in mid March 
at the annual South 
by Southwest (SXSW) 
festival in Austin. 

“The Ballad of 
Lefty Brown” made 
its world premiere 
March. The western 
was filmed outside of 
a ranch in Harrison, 
and at Bannack State 
Park and Montana 
Heritage Commission 
site Nevada City using 
a Montana crew. It 
features actors Bill 
Pullman, Kathy Baker 
and Peter Fonda. 

“Walking Out” was 
written and directed 
by Montana natives 
Alex and Andrew 
Smith. It was filmed 
in Livingston, the 
Paradise Valley, and 
Hyalite Canyon using 
Montana crew. SXSW 
has dubbed “Walking 
Out” a “festival fa- 
vorite,” and it will be 
screened three times 
beginning March 12. 
The film features Matt 
Bomer, Josh Wiggins, 
Bill Pullman and 
Montana actor Lily 
Gladstone. 

Both films were 
funded in part by Big 
Sky Film Grants. 
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Play Me Montana, Tim Ryan Rouillier’s symphonic memoir 


After a long career in the commercial 
country music industry, having written songs 
for George Strait, Phil Vassar, Randy Travis 
and many others, award-winning singer/song- 
writer Tim Ryan Rouillier returns to his home 
turf to stage a monumental musical symphony 
about “my beloved Montana, the people who 
live here, the places near to my heart and the 
mountains that reach to the sky.” 

“Play Me Montana,” described as an “orig- 
inal musical symphony memoir,” premieres at 
7 p.m. June 17 at the University of Montana 
Dennison Theatre in Missoula. 

The performance features songs written 
by Rouillier with his Country Music Hall 
of Fame and Grammy-nominated co-writer, 
Charlie Black, Hall of Famer Alex Harvey, 
and co-writer Sharon Vaughn. The production 
is designed to capture the indelible beauty of 
Montana through the true tales of Rouillier, 
his Indian grandfather Vic Cordier, and their 
musical journey together. The performance 
will be filmed for future broadcast on PBS, 
giving audiences across the state and around 
the nation a chance to view this “once-in-a- 
lifetime” production. 

Bart Herbison, president of Nashville 
Songwriters, has called Rouillier’s new 
musical “Grammy worthy”; and Tim Du- 
bois, former president of ASCAP and Arista 
Records says the project “has the greatest of 
possibilities.” 

Musical guests include Lari White, Mike 
Ulvila, Trevor Krieger, Stephen Small Salm- 


Montana native Tim Ryan Rouillier pays 
homage to his childhood and his Indian 
grandfather in a new musical. 


on, the Durglo Salish Drum and Dance Group, 
Salish Native Women, and the N’kwusm 
Youth Choir. 

Daniel Dauterive is film director, and the 
project is a collaboration with UM School 
of Business Administration’s Entertainment 
Management program. Rouillier hopes to take 
the concert on tour. 

Rouillier grew up in St. Ignatius, the 
descendant of “six generations of Indians, 


cowboys and loggers.” His great grandmother 
came to the newly formed Flathead Reserva- 
tion in 1891 with Chief Charlo and was a full 
blood Salish Indian. 

“T had an extremely large extended family, 
so growing up in St. Ignatius, I always felt 
as though I was related to everyone.” His 
father served as town mayor for many years, 
his mother was the tribal clerk of court, and 
his grandfather and musical mentor served as 
tribal judge and city judge. 

Rouillier went on to become a member 
of the Montana Grizzly 1982 Conference 
Champions football team, and marry Peggy 
Jo Rouillier, a 1987 University of Montana 
graduate. He has recorded for CBS, RCA and 
Warner Brothers records, written number-one 
hits and a song of the year. He also produced 
and co-wrote Mission Mountain Wood Band’s 
Re-Boot CD. 

But it’s the story of his childhood and the 
place he grew up that takes center stage in 
the new musical. “I could see my family and 
neighbors sitting on our front porch listening 
to my grandpa and me playing music togeth- 
er,” he recalls. “My mom was singing, my 
aunt was dancing, the dogs were barking from 
the squeaky sounds of grandpa’s fiddle.” 

“Looking back now, I understand. The life 
that seems gone will forever be as alive as the 
moment my grandfather played his last song.” 

For tickets to the Missoula premiere of 
“Play Me Montana,” call 406-243-4051 or 
888-MONTANA or visit griztix.com. 


Tippet Rise Art Center announces new season 


Tippet Rise Art Center has an- 
nounced the dates and selected 
highlights of its next concert season, 
July 7-Sept. 17. The Art Center, which 
opened in June 2016, is located on a 
10,260-acre working ranch in the foot- 
hills of the Beartooth Mountains. This 
marks its second season of celebrating 
the union of land, art, architecture 
and music with concerts by world-re- 
nowned musicians against a backdrop 
of large-scale contemporary sculpture. 

Building on a successful inaugural 
year, and responding to demand from 
both the local public and visitors from 
around the world, Tippet Rise has add- 
ed another four weekends to the season 
and several Sunday performances. 

The schedule will feature a mix of 
new and returning artists, including the Tippet 
Rise debut of pianist Natasha Paremski in a 
solo recital including Chopin’s Mazurkas and 
Fourth Scherzo, as well as a performance with 
the Escher String Quartet, also making its 
Tippet Rise debut. 

Returning artists include pianist Yevg- 
eny Sudbin, performing Medtner’s Sonata 


The “Beartooth Portal” at Tippet Rise Art Center, by 
Anton Garcia-Abril and Débora Mesa and Ensamble 
Studio. 


(Photo courtesy of Tippet Rise) 


tragica and Liszt’s Harmonies du Soir, and 
violinist Caroline Goulding, who will play 
several concerts, including a three-part 
performance featuring works by Enescu, 
Dvorak and Schumann. The season will also 
include a new work by Aaron Jay Kernis to 
be performed by Pedja Muzijevic, as the first 
premiere to result from a three-year commis- 
sioning program. 


Most performances take place at 
the 150-seat Olivier Music Barn with 
pre-concert lectures at the Tiara, a 100- 
seat acoustic shell without walls. Out- 
door performances at sculptural struc- 
tures and sculptures provide audiences 
with an opportunity to experience 
music with 360-degree views of the 
rolling hills. 

To expand public access to its artis- 
tic program, Tippet Rise has now re- 
leased several specially produced short 
films and concerts from its inaugural 
season on the Tippet Rise website, with 
additional videos to be made available 
in coming weeks. 

The Adrian Brinkerhoff Foundation 
will sponsor poetry throughout the sum- 
mer season, inserted in the everyday 
life of the Art Center, with specific readings 
by actors and poets to be announced in the 
spring. 

Tippet Rise Art Center will reopen to 
the public in late June, before the start of 
the summer music series, for daily visits on 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays with prior 
registration. Visit tippetrise.org. 


PERCENT FOR ART 


Call for Artists for MSU Northern Diesel Technology Center 


Construction has 
begun on the MSU 
Northern Diesel 
Technology Center 
in Havre with antic- 
ipated completion 
in March 2018. The 
selection committee 
intends to purchase 
and permanently in- 
stall selected artwork . 


for both interior Architectural rendering of M 
provided by CWG Architects. 


and exterior sites of 
finished artwork. The 
total budget for all artwork is $32,000. 
Deadline for submissions is April 10; 
apply online at art.mt.gov/Grants-Awards- 
Public-Art/Percent-for-Art. 
The project is funded by Montana’s Per- 


a an i 


cent-for-Art program, established in 1985 to 
provide for the acquisition of art for new state 
buildings. 

The selection committee for each project 
is made up of three voting members: the ar- 


SU Northern’s new Diesel Technology Center in Havre, 


chitect who designed the 
building, a representa- 
tive of the facility, and a 
local artist. The Montana 
Arts Council board and 
a Montana Arts Council 
coordinator serve as 
advisors and facilitators 
of the process, and are 
non-voting members of 
the selection committee. 
During many projects, 
there are additional 
committee members 
as deemed appropriate, such as engineers, 
facilities managers, advisors. 

For more information, contact Percent- 
for-Art Coordinator Lori Ryker, 
lr@studioryker.com or 406-220-1099. 
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By Kristi Niemeyer 

The inside of an artist’s stu- 
dio can be a mysterious place 
to the uninitiated — home to 
the tools of the artist’s trade, 
and the creative processes that 
yield works of art. 

Artists Along the Bitter- 
root offers art admirers an 
opportunity to demystify that 
process, and discover the 
stories behind the artwork of 
professional Bitterroot Valley 
artists. 

The annual tour had its 
genesis in 2008 when friends 
and colleagues Bobbie McK- 
ibbin and Barbara Michelman 
began to discuss selling work 
directly to the public from 
their studios. They opened 
their doors for a Holiday Open 
Studio that November. 

Four other artists were intrigued and the 
group began meeting regularly to organize the 
first Artists Along the Bitterroot Studio Sale 
and Tour. The event debuted in June 2009 
with 14 artists, and has since continued to 
collect artists and visitors. This year’s tour has 
expanded to three weekends — June 2-4 and 
9-11 and Nov. 3-5. 

Membership by juried application now 
includes more than 30 artists and represents 
a wide range of media, with studio locations 
open from the north end of the valley in Lolo 
to the southernmost town of Darby. 

“It’s pretty rare to have an opportunity to 
go to an artist’s studio and feel invited,” says 
renowned pastel artist McKibben, co-director 
of the organization and a former college art 
teacher. Visitors discover “who you are, some 
of the history of the studio, and something 
about the history of the object they’re taking 
home. It’s no longer anonymous.” 


Selling directly to the public 

Artists, who typically sell works through 
galleries or art shows, benefit from an op- 
portunity “to sell directly to the public, no 
middleman.” 

Sales have the added bonus of making 
room for new work. “There’s nothing like 
clearing something out of the studio to make 
you want to create more,” says McKibben. 

Many participants get “pretty darn excited” 
about an opportunity to interact with the pub- 
lic. Art making is a “rather solitary gig,” says 
McKibben. Perhaps because of that, “Most 
artists find it invigorating to engage, to talk to 
people about their work.” 

McKibben also sees an educational compo- 
nent to the visits too. “A lot of effort and cost 
goes into setting up a studio. It’s good for 
people to see that.” 


MSU professor launches Silver Streak 


By Michele Corriel 
for the MSU News Service 

Most people who see a vintage 1974 Silver 
Streak trailer might think of travel, but when 
Jim Zimpel, assistant professor of sculpture 
and painting at the Montana State Universi- 
ty School of Art in the College of Arts and 
Architecture, saw the used trailer, he thought 
of art and possibility. 

Zimpel launched the Silver Streak Resi- 
dency, a new short-term artist-in-residence 
program, last summer. Named for the 1974 
Silver Streak trailer that houses the artists, 
Zimpel hopes that the residency program will 
attract out-of-state contemporary artists who 
otherwise would not have the opportunity to 
come to Montana. 

“I thought the best way to do this was to 
buy a trailer — it’s no different than buying 
art supplies — rip out the interior and make it 
artist-friendly,” said Zimpel, who ran a gallery 
in Chicago before coming to MSU three years 
ago. He said he still feels that curating is a 
part of his artistic practice. 

The 200-square-foot trailer is outfitted with 
a hangout space, kitchen, sleeping area and 
bathroom as well as a small studio. Zimpel is 
hoping to convince local landowners to allow 
the trailer to park on their property, giving 
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Visitors explore Bobbie McKibben’s studio during last summer's Artists 
Along the Bitterroot tour. 


Gradual evolution 


Cinda Holt, interim co-director and busi- 
ness development specialist for the Montana 
Arts Council, calls the evolution of Artists 
Along the Bitterroot “a good lesson in organi- 
zational development.” 

McKibben, agrees. “I’m very proud of how 
it’s grown” from a two-person brainstorm to 
a 30-member nonprofit that hosts one of “the 
premiere visual art events in the region.” 

It’s been a gradual 
process that evolved 
through careful 
planning, crafting a 
mission statement, 
reaching out to the 
community, and 
eventually becoming 
a 501c3 nonprofit. 

The inaugural 
event was advertised 
through word-of- 
mouth, a tri-fold 
brochure and a few 
advertising outlets. 
Now, the group prints 
and distributes 6,000 
full-color catalogues 
across western 
Montana, from the 
Flathead Valley 
and Missoula to the 
southern reaches of 
the Bitterroot. Tour members are represented 
in the catalogue (designed by Bobbi Dye of 
Hamilton) with photos and a brief description 
of them and their work. The centerfold offers 
a map, “so it’s like a treasure hunt.” 

The organization went online in 2013 at 
artistsalongthebitterroot.com. The site, main- 
tained by Linda Lancaster of Stevensville, 
makes it possible for the public to contact any 
member year-round. 


studio tour and sale. 


the program a fluidity and site specificity that 
other residencies don’t offer. 

The first visiting artist to complete a 
two-week residency was New Mexico artist 
Raychael Stine, who lived in the trailer while 
it was parked on Bridger Canyon property 
owned by Dean Adams, MSU art foundations 
and ceramics professor. She helped Zimpel 
to fine-tune the program and the facility. For 
instance, Zimpel said he is tinkering with the 
trailer by adding solar panels and figuring out 
how the trailer could be adapted to other types 
of artists, besides painters ... 

As part of the program, the artist-in-res- 
idence is required to leave an original piece 
that will become part of the residency’s 
collection. The artist must also give a lecture 
at MSU and somewhere in the community, as 
well as document their experience. 

“T’ve always included a social aspect to my 
art practice,” Zimpel said. “This is a commu- 
nity offering in a sense — the artists meet new 
people and the community is exposed to new 
artists. It also keeps me connected to other 
contemporary artists.” 

Vaughan Judge, director of the MSU 
School of Art, said that because Montana is 
remote, yet beautiful, and often costly to bring 
in visiting artists, Zimpel’s “creative outreach 
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Last year’s brochure touts the 2016 


itterroot: “It’s like a treasure hunt!” 


The tour is financed by 
membership dues, which pay 
for advertising, and “our loyal 
sponsors,” who pitch in approx- 
imately $8,000 a year to cover 
the costs of printing and distrib- 
uting the catalogue. The group 
has also invested in signage, 
and uses its trademark green 
balloons to let visitors know 
they’ve arrived at a studio. 

Attendance has steadily 
increased over the years (Mc- 
Kibben sees hundreds of 
visitors each weekend at her 
studio), and sales have been 
“quite successful.” 

Group members meet 
monthly to plan and assess the 
tour. In addition to McKibben, 
who also serves as marketing 
director, board members in- 
clude co-director Amy Knight, secretary Lori 
Conner, treasurer Eloie Jeter, and member-at- 
large Cynthie Fisher. 

The organization offers educational brown- 
bag lunches on art-related topics, and and 
member artists have hosted critiques. The 
group has also supported the Montana Junior 
Duck Stamp Contest at the Lee Metcalf Wild- 
life Refuge, providing drawing pads and art 
instruction for kids. 


A visual and verbal 
conversation 


Although member- 
ship in the organization 
is selective, “people who 
submit are typically quite 
wonderful and we try 
to be as inclusive as we 
can.” Members range 
from artists with some 
experience who are at the 
onset of their careers, to 
professionals with years of 
experience. 

Media is equally wide 
ranging, with a selection 
that includes acrylics, 
watercolors and oils, 
scratchboard, photography, 
gourds, bronzes, glass, 
leather, mosaics and jew- 
elry. “We’re very open to all sorts of different 
ways of being creative,” says McKibben. 

As the ninth year begins, the tour’s 
co-founder finds herself already “jazzed up” 
about next year’s 10th anniversary. And the 
enthusiasm is reciprocal. “People are very ex- 
cited about coming to see us. They’ve become 
old friends — it’s a lovely situation.” 

“It’s better when there’s a visual conversa- 
tion and a verbal conversation,” she adds. 


artist’s residency 


community project” will help attract high-cal- 
iber contemporary artists to Montana and 
Bozeman. 

The unique residency experience will also 
create the opportunity for the School of Art to 
tap into the visiting artists and engage them 
with the students and cultural organizations in 
Bozeman, he added. 

Zimpel said he also feels the artist-in-res- 
idence program can feed the art ecosystem 
of the college. Every year, he intends to park 
the trailer on 
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Clay Studio 
hosts annual 


Potsketch 


The Clay Studio 
of Missoula hosts 
its ninth annual 
Potsketch Event and 
Auction, 6-10 p.m. 
April 29 at the Uni- 
versity Center North 
Ballroom. 

The evening 
includes food, bever- 
ages, great company, 
live music by the Cap- 
tain Wilson Conspira- 
cy and an opportunity 
to make final bids on 
Potsketches (drawings 
of pots or related 
objects) and one-of- 
a-kind ceramic works. 
Proceeds benefit the 
clay center’s pro- 
grams, facilities, and 
operations. 

This year’s artists 
include past partici- 
pants as well as many 
new submissions, and 
have arrived from 
America, Canada, 
Denmark and Germa- 
ny. Preview the works 
April 7 during First 
Friday. 

Tickets are $50-$60; 
call 406-543-0509 or 
visit theclaystudio 
ofmissoula.org. 


Main Street 
where it will 
function as a 
pop-up gallery, 
showcasing 
the work of all 
the artists the 
residency has 
hosted. 

For more 
information, 
call 406-994- 
3471 or email 
james. 
zimpel@ 
montana.edu. 


The Silver Streak artist residency, recently remodeled by 
MSU art instructor Jim Zimpel, made a trial run in the 
Bridger Mountains last summer. (Photo courtesy Jim Zimpel) 
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Contest 
encourages 
museum 


attendance 

The Yellowstone 
Gateway Museum is 
partnering with the 
City of Livingston, 
Park County, Living- 
ston Health Care, and 
Printing for Less for a 
new community en- 
gagement project: the 
Workplace Friendly 
Competition. Contest 
winners are awarded 
a party and a trophy, 
as well as knowing 
they did their part 
helping people learn 
about the history of 
this area. 

Museum staff, 
looking for creative 
outreach ideas, 
devised this com- 
petition. Employees 
who bring family, 
neighbors, groups, 
etc. to the museum 
with them are credit- 
ed for the number of 
people they bring to 
the museum, which 
curates permanent 
and temporary exhib- 
its that are interactive, 
engaging, and fun for 
all ages. 

At the end of the 
contest period on 
April 30, winners will 
be announced during 
a celebratory party 
at the museum. For 
more information, 
visit www.yellowstone 
gatewaymuseum.org. 
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New from the NEA 


How to do creative placemaking 


In its ongoing commit- 
ment to producing resources 
for community engagement 
with the arts, the National 
Endowment for the Arts has 
published How to Do Creative 
Placemaking: An Action-Ori- 
ented Guide to Arts in 
Community Development. The 
book features 28 essays from 
leaders active in arts-based 
community development as 
well as 13 case studies of 
projects funded through the 
NEA’s creative placemaking 
program, Our Town. 

How to Do Creative Placemaking is intend- 
ed as a primer for those interested in bringing 
the arts to the community development table 
as a tool — along with housing, transportation, 
public health and other sectors — to advance 
revitalization efforts in an authentic way. 

“The book is meant to help people start 
working with the arts to make their place 
better,” says Jason Schupbach, director of 
Design and Creative Placemaking for the 


for the Art 


NEA. “We wanted to create 
something easy to use and 
full of options for communi- 
ties to begin doing this work, 
or to improve what they have 
already started.” 

The book is divided into 
six chapters, “Inclusive Plan- 
ning + Equitable Develop- 
ment,” “Economic Opportu- 
nity,” “Community Identity + 
Belonging,” “Arts + Gov- 
ernment,” “Arts + Physical 
Infrastructure,” and “Arts + 
Community Development 
Organizations.” Among the 


essays are: 

e “Five Lessons Learned for a Successful 
Public Art Project,” by Americans for the 
Arts’ Patricia Walsh; 

e “Can Arts Drive Rural Economic Devel- 
opment?” by USDA Rural Development’s 
Chris Beck and the International Sonoran 
Desert Alliance’s Tracy Taft; 

e “Ethics of Development: A Shared Sense 
of Place,” by the National Association of 


Latino Arts and Culture’s Maria Lopez de 
León; and 

e “How Can a Planning Authority Work 
with an Artist to Improve Public Health Out- 
comes for Residents?” by the City of Fargo’s 
Nichole Crutchfield. 

The book is free and joins other NEA-de- 
veloped resources that assist practitioners and 
advance the creative placemaking field such as 

e “Exploring Our Town,” an online collec- 
tion of more than 70 case studies and lessons 
learned; 

e “Beyond the Building: Performing Arts 
and Transforming Place,” a white paper re- 
sulting from a national convening of the same 
name; 

e “Validating Arts and Livability Indicators 
Study,” a report that describes the methodology 
and findings of a study to validate the NEA’s 
proposed Arts and Livability Indicators. 

Since 2011, the NEA has awarded more 
than $30 million to support 389 Our Town 
projects in all 50 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico. 

The publication is available for free at 
www.arts.gov/publications/. 


Humanities Montana lists recent round of grant recipients 


In its most recent grant cycle, Humanities 
Montana awarded several grants to Montana 
organizations and projects, including: 

¢ The Missoula Writing Collaborative: 
$3,300 to support “Writing Home: Creative 
Writing on the Hi-Line,” a project that will 
provide six six-week writing residencies to 
fourth grade classrooms at Sunnyside Ele- 
mentary School in Havre and Hays-Lodge 
Pole Elementary School on the Fort Belknap 
Reservation. The writers will visit the schools 
three times and will teach the remaining 
classes remotely, using Missoula’s Inspired 
Classroom distance learning program. 

e 2016 MacArthur Fellow Daryl Bald- 
win and his son, Jarrid Baldwin: $2,584 to 
bring them to Montana to give presentations 
on their experiences reviving the once-extinct 
language Myaami. The grant will also support 
two workshops on language endangerment 
and community healing through language. 

e Montana Preservation Alliance: $3,000 
for the “Big Sky Schoolhouse Survey,” a 
multi-year effort to document historic rural 
schoolhouses in Montana, encourage their 
preservation and interpretation, and share 
knowledge about them with the public. 

e Alpine Artisans: $2,400 to support the 
2017 In the Footsteps of Norman Maclean: 
Story of the Blackfoot Festival. The three-day 
festival will integrate history, literature, and 
cinema about the Big Blackfoot Valley in- 
spired by Maclean’s A River Runs Through It. 
The festival, slated for Sept. 8-10, will feature 
Montana authors, Salish and Blackfeet histori- 
ans, local storytellers, and members of the 
creative team that brought Maclean’s novella 
to the big screen. 

e MSU-Billings: $2,500 for Worlds Apart 
but Never Strangers, an experiential-learning, 
inquiry-based teacher seminar for educators 
of all subject areas. The seminar combines 
Holocaust education and Indian Education for 
All to support teachers in finding new ways to 
bring this material to their students. 

e Montana Racial Equity Project: $2,500 
to host a forum on race in Montana in 2017. 
Scholars, experts, and community members 
will lead moderated discussions on racial 
justice in Bozeman Sept. 22. 

¢ The Thomas Francis Meagher Asso- 
ciation: $2,000 for the Meagher Festival 
2017, an international history, culture, and 
arts exchange celebrating the life and legacy 
of Thomas Meagher, the Irish patriot who be- 
came Montana’s first territorial governor. The 
festival will take place July 1-2 in Helena. 


e Paris Gibson Square Museum of Art: 
$4,000 for Counter Programming: Western 
Art Week and the Creative Indigenous Collec- 
tive, a Native fashion show formulated by 
Still Smoking Designs of South Dakota and 
an indigenous panel featuring the Creative 
Indigenous Collective. The programs, held 
March 16 at the museum in Great Falls, were 
designed to catalyze dialogue during a quint- 
essential western event. 


Research grants 


Humanities Montana awarded the follow- 
ing four research fellowships: 

e Gretchen Minton, $3,500 to fund re- 
search for a book that tells the diverse stories 
of Shakespeare’s influence on the people of 
Montana, from the times of mountain men to 
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the continued popularity of Shakespeare in 
the Parks. 

e Cheryl Hughes, $3,500 to research 
America’s conservation legacy that will lead 
to curriculum lesson plans and a narrative 
for an interpretive trail near Missoula. 

e Betty Lou Mandler, $2,000 to research 
an article and book about Willard E. Fraser, 
mayor of Billings from 1963 to 1969 and 
again from 1971 to 1972. Fraser was the 
son-in-law of poet Robert Frost and a promi- 
nent Billings figure and conservationist. 

e Christopher Preston, $2,000 for a 
project that investigates and catalyzes con- 
versation around the idea of the “post-wild” 
Anthropocene, exploring the possibility that 
Montana is poised to foster and increase the 
cultural significance of the wild. 


March 


Now we've cloned a sheep. Her name is Dolly and she lives in 


Scotland. Another day 


breaks and there she is, quietly munching in her stall. God’s probably fine 


with this. 


Wittgenstein reminds us that “even the hugest telescope has an 


eyepiece no larger than 


the human eye.” And: “It’s incredible how helpful a new drawer can 


be, suitably located 
in our filing cabinet.” 


| write to you from Nancy Jane’s, a sunny front-window table. Had 


scrambled eggs with 


diced ham, some wheat toast and a cup of coffee. Now for dessert, 


the little gingerbread 


man | spotted earlier in the bakery case. The waitress walks over to 


the counter and takes 


him from the glass cabinet. She puts him on a plate and brings him to 


me. He seems 


much larger up close; his head and legs overhang the plate. He has a 


little white smile 


and buttons but no jacket. | snap one of his arms off and pop it in my 


mouth. 


So sunny it hurts to look outside. | snap his other arm off. 


— Michael Earl Craig 
From Can You Relax in My House 
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More bullet points for artists and galleries 


By Bill Frazier ©2015 

e Copyright: The artist automatically 
owns the copyright to his work, even after the 
artwork is sold, and the copyright lasts for the 
life of the artist, plus 70 years. The artist and 
not the buyer, has the right to reproduce the 
artwork, license it for other retail products and 
do whatever else he wishes with the image. 

If the artist dies, his estate owns the copy- 
rights to his work and has the legal right to 
license the images, reproduce them and place 
the works for sale or donate them, as it wish- 
es. Go to the U.S. Copyright Office website, 
www.copyright.gov, for much helpful infor- 
mation. The site is quite user-friendly and 
virtually every copyright issue and scenario is 
covered. 

e Gallery relationships: As I have stated 
many times in this column, it is essential 
for the artist to stay in touch with galleries 
showing his work. One of my gallery clients 
is grappling with two examples of this prob- 
lem. In one example, the artist left work at the 
gallery, failed to stay in touch, has apparently 
changed addresses several times, and no one 
knows where to reach her. The gallery has 
money from sales to pay the artist and no 
artist. 

In a second example, the artist’s forward- 
ing address has expired, the artist has died, 
and no probate, trustee or personal representa- 
tive has come forward to pick up the artwork. 
The gallery wants to return the work to the 
heirs, if they can be determined. 

There is a growing problem of losing 
contact. With the proliferation of cell phones, 
there are no phone books with numbers and 
no addresses; forwarding often has expired for 
mail and the person or estate cannot be found 
on Google or other internet sites. Recourse for 
the gallery may vary from state to state and 
involves much time and paperwork to reach a 
resolution. The solution? Stay in touch! 

Related to the above situation is poor 
inventory control at both the gallery and the 
artist’s studio. In an increasing number of 
states, a gallery’s liability for the artist’s work 
is almost absolute, so accurate records of in- 
ventory are essential. The situation can occur 
where the artist claims to have delivered work 
to the gallery but the gallery does not have the 
work and has no record of ever having had it. 


Anger and legal threats ensue until later the 
work is found in another gallery down the 
street where the artist forgot she sent it. 

e Indian Arts and Crafts Act: This is 
essentially a federal consumer protection law 
designed to protect both the cultural integ- 
rity of Indian arts and crafts and provide the 
consumer with assurance that what is being 
bought is actually American Indian work. 
There are requirements in U.S. law regarding 
attribution and display of such work and tribal 
identification. This also applies to Alaskan 
Native and Hawaiian art and crafts and is most 
commonly applied to jewelry and craftwork. 

The law is designed, among other things, to 
prevent fake and foreign copies of American 
Indian jewelry and crafts from being passed 
off as authentic work. There is much helpful 
information about this act on the internet, as 
well. 

e Payments: I continue to hear from artists 
that they must wait 30 to 45 days or more to 
receive payment after the sale of their work in 
a gallery. This is not acceptable and the artist 
should insist on faster payment. The longer 
the artist has to wait, the less the likelihood of 
ever being paid. 

There is no legitimate reason for galleries 
to require the artist to wait that long for pay- 
ment. Galleries receive payments in trust for 
the artist and no money from the sale belongs 
to the gallery until the artist is paid. There are 
many old gallery-representation agreements 
out there with such provisions, but they are 
no longer an acceptable practice. I assume 
that this is a holdover from the days of long 
check-clearing times, but most payments for 
gallery sales are now almost instantaneous. 

e Read what you sign: I cannot say it any 
better than this! 

e Agents: Many artists want an agent. 
Unless the artist is dealing with a profes- 
sional, experienced art dealer, I urge caution. 
These relationships generally always generate 
problems and I discourage them. I can think 
of nothing else in the art business that creates 
more discord and legal entanglements. 

e Take-It-or-Leave-It Contracts: An artist 
client called me about a gallery representation 
agreement that the gallery said was “take it or 
leave it.” I advised her to leave it. 

Rarely would anything ever need to be 
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“take it or leave it,” so avoid such galleries 
or publishing companies and their contracts. 
These are called contracts of adhesion and 
should be avoided. Such contracts always 
favor the side presenting them. 

Any contract that is presented as “not 
subject to negotiation” is essentially the same 
thing and should be rejected. Such contracts 
are often presented by the unsophisticated, 
or those new to the art business, and are 
designed to intimidate the artist. Contracts 
should benefit both parties. 

Scams: You should continue to be aware 
of the variety of frauds and scams aimed at 
you and others in the art market. Do not be 
enticed by so-called awards that you have to 
pay for, or bear a financial burden, to receive. 
Do not get involved in complex over-seas 
sales and shipping transactions. Most are 
scams even when they sound quite innocent. 

If you simply cannot resist the enticement, 
call your lawyer or other advisor for a more 
objective analysis of the offer. Do not give 
out social security numbers, pin numbers 
and bank-account numbers. Do not open 
strange email attachments. They may contain 
computer viruses or be an attempt to hack or 
steal your personal information or an attempt 
at identity theft. 


Bill Frazier served a lengthy and invalu- 
able tenure as chairman of the Montana 
Arts Council. He can be reached at artlaw@ 
itstriangle.com. MAC thanks Art of the West 
for permission to reprint this series. 


Tech Talk: Ghostery helps curtail intrusive web tracking 


By Mark Ratledge 

In past Tech Talk columns I have cov- 
ered the ways your web browsing habits are 
tracked, such as when search engines record 
your visits and track what you search for, 
how the companies (and individuals) behind 
the websites you visit track your usage, 
and how advertising networks follow your 
browsing habits around the web. And I’ve 
covered how to protect yourself by being 
careful on how data is collected on your 
web usage, how to control browser cookies 
that track you, and how to use the private 
browsing features of web browsers. 

But the problem with some of those 
methods to protect your privacy — such as 
disabling cookies — is that they sometimes 
break website functions, and you may have 
to switch back into standard browsing to 
use some websites. 

But there is a less intrusive method of 
reducing or stopping those tracking technol- 
ogies while preserving most website func- 
tions: it’s called Ghostery, and it’s a browser 
extension — like the ad blockers I’ve written 
about — that I started using last year. 

The difference with Ghostery is that out- 
of-the-box it specifically blocks tracking 


scripts — the ones that re- ee oR 


cord your site activity, like 
visits, the ways you use 
the site, your IP address 
and more — while allow- 
ing the other scripts that 
provide website functions. 
Ghostery is not the same 
as private browsing, which 
doesn’t save history on 
your PC/Mac; Ghostery 
stops the tracking of you 
by the web companies on 
their websites. 

Ghostery was developed 
by a company that has a 
serious dedication to priva- 
cy and security; they say “transparency is the 
pillar upon which Ghostery is built” and their 
company’s reputation is built on that. 

Ghostery is available for all popular 
browsers — such as Chrome, Firefox, Safari, 
Internet Explorer and more — and is available 
at www.ghostery.com/products/. You will 
need to follow the standard steps to install an 
add-on for your browser, which means click- 
ing on the Ghostery site for your browser and 
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Mark Ratledge is a WordPress 
consultant. Check his website 
at markratledge.com. 


following your browser’s 
instructions. 

Once Ghostery is in- 
stalled, you’ll be asked by 
Ghostery to anonymously 
share data about the sites 
blocked and open an 
account, but neither is 
required. Ghostery starts 
to work right way in your 
browser toolbar. When 
you go to a website, 
you’ ll see a numeral 
that tells the number of 
scripts blocked; click on 
the Ghostery icon in your 
browser, and you can see 
the list of the trackers blocked. 

You can also “trust” a site to whitelist 
it and block nothing; you may need to do 
this on your banking sites that may require 
all the functionality that they build into the 
site. Or, you may want to whitelist sites 
that will benefit from knowing how users 
interact with the site, such as people you 
know and businesses and organizations that 
you trust and respect. 
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New IRS form 
helps 
tax-exempt 
organizations 


The Internal Rev- 
enue Service has 
released an updated 
Form 990-EZ, Short 
Form Return of Orga- 
nization Exempt From 
Income Tax, designed 
to help small and 
mid-size tax-exempt 
organizations avoid 
common mistakes 
when filing their an- 
nual return. 

The updated Form 
990-EZ includes 29 
“help” icons describ- 
ing key information 
needed to complete 
many of the fields 
within the form. The 
icons also provide 
links to additional 
helpful information 
available on IRS.gov. 

“We've been 
reviewing the areas 
of the form where 
exempt organizations 
encounter the most 
trouble,” said IRS 
Commissioner John 
Koskinen. “One out 
of three paper filers 
has an error on their 
form. After reviewing 
these trouble spots, 
we developed this 
new option to help 
groups navigate.” 

The icons and 
underlying links work 
on any device with 
Adobe Acrobat Reader 
and Internet access. 
Once completed, 
filers can print Form 
990-EZ and mail it to 
the IRS or file 
electronically. 

The IRS also re- 
minds exempt orga- 
nizations that Form 
990-series returns are 
due on the 15th day 
of the fifth month 
after an organization’s 
tax year ends. Many 
organizations use the 
calendar year as their 
tax year, making 
May 15 the filing 
deadline for tax year 
2016. 
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Montana Arts 
Council 
grants, awards 


& commissions 


Visit the Montana 
Arts Council’s website 
for a complete listing 
of grants, awards and 
commissions: 

Individuals: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#individuals 

Organizations: 
art.mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#orgs 

Schools: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#schools 

Programs and Ser- 
vices: art.mt.gov/ 
programs_services_ 
home 


Philip Aaberg (Photo by Kelly Gorham) 


NEA grant helps 


Myrna Loy commission 


“Old Man and the 


The Myrna Loy Center has received 
a National Endowment for the Arts grant 


to commission a new multim 


by famed Montana pianist/composer 
Philip Aaberg and actor/writer Michael 
McNeilly. The work, titled “Old Man 
and the River,” will premiere at the Myr- 


na Loy Center July 21. 


“Old Man and the River” celebrates 


MONTANA ARTREPRENEURS 


MAP 2017 and the Art of Coaching 


By Sheri Jarvis 
Montana Artrepreneur Program Director 

The 2017 Montana Artrepreneur Program 
(MAP), in its eighth year with the Montana 
Arts Council (MAC), has begun! Artists from 
Eureka to Billings and Glasgow to Hamil- 
ton are making their big leap into a course 
curriculum that takes them through 35 tools 
of art-business development with the goal of 
developing a measured and comprehensive 
plan for sustaining a life in the arts. 

Each region of the state will be served 
this year by MAC’s 
powerful and respected 
program. We’ ll 
develop budgets and 
goals, mission state- 
ments and marketing 
materials. By the end, 
everyone will be fully 
equipped with a clear 
personalized vision and 
a strategic plan. 

In service to the 
concepts of developing, 
showing, telling, and 
funding the story, our 
seasoned, certified MAP 
coaches draw from 
personal experience to 
guide artists through a 
heartfelt evaluation of 
personal and aesthetic 
resources, and the latest 
in art-business theory. 

This year, we add to the MAP text, written 
by Cindy Kittredge, the wisdom gleaned from 
current thought leaders such as Daniel Pink, 
Simon Sinek, David Allen, and many more. 
Participants also draw from current books 
relevant to our pursuits such as The Art of 
Money, Art, Inc., The Art World Demystified, 
and Your Inner Critic Is a Big Jerk: And 
Other Truths About Being Creative, to name 
a few. 


Is there anything you’ve read lately that 
you think might contribute to our thinking? 
Let us know! 

Because personalities differ in the world of 
art and context changes with current events, 
MAP coaches are called upon to be business 
experts, art mentors, and support partners. 
They are catalysts for the exploration of a 
myriad of topics. 

To prepare for the challenge, each coach 
must first be dedicated to his or her own art 
business practice. The program calls us to be 


MAP coaching crew: Pictured here are Annie Allen, Jennette Rasch, Rickie Van 
Berkum, Meagan Thompson, Bently Spang and Liz Chappie-Zoller. (Not pic- 
tured: Jan Shanahan, Deb Essen, Lori Blaylock and Tim Carlburg.) 

(Photo by Sheri Jarvis) 


as familiar as possible with the experience of 
our artists. Each of our coaches maintains an 
active art business of producing, exhibiting, 
and selling. You can learn about our coaches 
and their work at www.art.mt.gov/map. 
Being part of the MAP coaching team re- 
quires a unique ability to understand the busi- 
ness of art, accept the perspectives of many 
different personalities, know first-hand the 
challenges of working through this rigorous 


course, and facilitate the progress of a cohort 
hosting as many as 10 people. Coaching for 
the Montana Artrepreneur Program takes an 
individual with compassion, commitment, 
plenty of time, and gentle wisdom. 

In all, 27 artists have been trained as 
coaches from the time of MAP’s inception. 
For several years or just a few, each coach has 
served the program with grace and sincerity, 
and each one has helped shape the program to 
be what it is today. Where coaches come and 
go with MAP, each leaves a trail of wisdom 
that guides every new artist in 
the program. 

In January, our 2017 MAP 
coaches met for an inspiring 
retreat to hone their leader- 
ship skills. The group tackled 
topics such as group facili- 
tation of conflicting views, 
ground rules for skilled 
inquiry, questions for curious 
leaders, and how to address 
cultural appropriation. 

As a team, we drew from 
one another to evaluate the 
most current and relevant 
considerations about the 
business of art. We also had a 
little fun. In the photo above, 
several coaches and our guest 
speaker had just one hour to 
recreate a famous work of art 
using only bits of paper and a 
glue stick. 

In the next issue of State of the Arts, we'll 
introduce you to some of this year’s MAP art- 
ists and report on how things are going for the 
brave souls across the state who have taken 
the bold step of small-business ownership in 
the world of professional art. 


For more information on MAP visit art. 
mt.gov/map or contact Sheri Jarvis, 406- 
865-0884 or sherijarvis@mt.gov. 


Seven Montana organizations receive NEA grants 


For its first major grant funding round of 
fiscal year 2017, the National Endowment for 
the Arts announced more than $30 million 
will be awarded to nonprofit 
organizations and individuals 
across the country for grants 
in the areas of Art Works, 
Challenge America, Creative 
Writing Fellowships and Art 
Works: Creativity Connects. 

These grants cross all 
artistic disciplines, reach 48 
states as well as Washing- 
ton, DC, and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, and also support 
partnerships between the arts 
and non-arts sectors. 

“The arts are for all 
of us, and by supporting 
these projects, the National 
Endowment for the Arts is 
providing more opportunities 
for the public to engage with 
the arts,” said NEA Chair- 
man Jane Chu. “Whether 
in a theater, a town square, 

a museum, or a hospital, 
the arts are everywhere and 
make our lives richer.” 

Seven Montana organiza- 
tions received the following 
grants, totaling $105,000: 


River” 


edia piece 


the soundscapes of the Montana land- 


scapes and waterways between Yellow- 
stone and Glacier National Parks. The 
grant was part of the NEA’s “Imagine 
Your Parks” program of 2016. 

Tickets go on sale in May, and will 
be available at the Myrna Loy, 406-443- 


0287 or myrnaloycenter.com 


premiere, the artists hope to tour the 


performance across the state. 


Art Works 


Yellowstone Art Mu- 
seum, Billings: $25,000 
to support an exhibition of 
work by Jaune Quick-to-See 
Smith and accompanying 
catalogue. The exhibition 
will feature paintings and 
prints spanning five decades 


. After its 


of Quick-to-See Smith’s (b. 1940) career, 
exploring how she navigated Native and 
non-Native painterly expression as well as 
concerns related to coming of age as a female 
during the height of the male-dominated era 
of Abstract Expressionism. Quick-to-See 
Smith created her own visual language, one 
that is vivid, layered, symbolic, and unique 
in the canon of American art history. The 
exhibition, the first in her home state in more 
than 20 years, will include extensive public 
programming. It is anticipated that the exhibi- 
tion will travel to several other venues. 

Archie Bray Foundation, Helena: 
$20,000 to support the Visiting Artist Pro- 
gram. During the residencies, ceramic artists 
will receive studio space, housing, artist 
fees, transportation, and full access to the 
Bray’s extensive firing facilities and its clay 
manufacturing and distribution business. In 
addition to these visiting artists, as many as 
12 ceramists from the artist collective Objec- 
tive Clay will spend a month working in the 
Summer Studio facility and will lead a work- 
shop and panel discussion. Visiting artists will 
participate in public lectures and workshops 
culminating in an exhibition of representative 
work. 

Helena Presents (aka Myrna Loy 
Center): $20,000 to support a series of 
performances and accompanying engagement 
activities. The Myrna Loy Center will present 
work from artists in disciplines including 
dance, world music, and folk and traditional 
arts. Educational and outreach components 
will include in-school programs, workshops, 
and community dialogues. 


Challenge America 


Alberta Bair Theater, Billings: $10,000 
to support New Performing Arts in the Old 
West. Performances of music and dance will 


be paired with associated activities such as 
public discussions, a school matinee, and a 
master class. Proposed artists include con- 
temporary dance company Dance Theatre of 
Harlem and the classically trained violinist 
pair, Black Violin. 

Billings Symphony Society: $10,000 
to support a performance and educational 
outreach by trumpeter Rex Richardson, 
who will perform a selection of classic and 
contemporary works with the Billings Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorale and will visit 
as many as four local schools serving rural, 
low-income, and Native American students 
to provide outreach such as performances 
and workshops. 

Alpine Artisans Inc. in Seeley Lake: 
$10,000 to support the In the Footsteps of 
Norman Maclean Festival, celebrating Amer- 
ican literature and Western writers whose 
work has focused on the concepts of wilder- 
ness and water. The event is inspired by the 
local Blackfoot River featured in Maclean’s 
novella, “A River Runs Through It.” The 
festival includes events such as a writing res- 
idency for rural students, a memoir-writing 
workshop for local seniors, author events, 
and a film screening and discussion, as well 
as historical presentations by members of 
the Blackfeet and Salish-Kootenai tribes, 
geologists, and conservationists. 

Whitefish Theatre Co.: $10,000 to 
support performances by Niyaz, a contem- 
porary Middle Eastern music ensemble, 
which performs adapted Middle Eastern 
folk songs and the poetry of Sufi mystic 
Rumi with Western electronic instrumen- 
tation and programming. A free afternoon 
concert will serve approximately 250 teens 
in at-risk youth programs and an evening 
public concert will be presented for the rural 
community. 
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The Three Rs at work in 


Public Value Partnership 
grants between Montana non- 
profit arts organizations and the 
Montana Arts Council champion 
the fact that the arts are of bene- 
fit to all the citizens of Montana 
and are worthy of state and 
federal investment. 

Public Value Partnerships 
utilize three tools we call “The 
Three Rs” to expand the public 
value of the work being done 
by Montana’s non-profit arts 
organizations: 

e Building relationships; 

e Creating greater relevance 
and meaning; and 

e Establishing return on 
investment (measured both as 
economic vitality and impact on 
people’s lives). 

MAC believes that using “The Three 
Rs” strengthens participation, understand- 
ing and support from audiences, donors and 
funders. We’d like to share some of the best 
examples of these stories with you from 2016: 


Building Relationships 

Helena Presents/Myrna Loy Center, 
Helena: The Myrna Loy Center went through 
a leadership transition during this granting 
period, and worked hard to keep its commu- 
nity informed and included in that process. 
This communications effort included several 
tracks: 

e Board members invited sponsors and sup- 
porters to a series of special “insider” recep- 
tions — informal events to update the Myrna’s 
supporters on changes in the organization, to 
celebrate mile- 
stones, and most 
importantly to give 
the new executive 
director a chance 
to meet and listen 
to the Myrna’s 
community. 

e The MLC 
revamped its 
website and now 
uses a ticketing 
system that allows 
the Myrna to email 
patrons to thank 
them for attending, 
ask about their 
preferences, and 
open more person- 
al dialog. 

e Staff reached 
out to new areas 
of the Helena 
community to 
engage teens, 
elders, returning veterans, and people with 
disabilities. We brought arts activities to these 
under-served groups, invited them to exhibit 
artwork or help paint sets, and followed up 
with free tickets to make sure they could 
attend events. 

To reach out to our film audiences, the 
MIC created its popular Second Story Film 
Club, a monthly special film event featuring 
talkbacks and special appearances, with a free 
wine or beer for club members. MLC staff 
also communicates with film club members 
by mail to learn more about their preferences 
and connection to the MLC. 

We also expanded our audience conversa- 
tion through Facebook and Instagram, though 
we also learned that these tools are somewhat 
limited. (For example, any single Facebook 
post is only visible to about 16 percent of 
followers who ‘like’ your page.) 

The most important thing the MLC staff 
learned is that an improved website and 
strengthened social media network are crucial, 
but they are only support for the primary re- 
lationship-building work, which happens face 
to face and person to person. Helena residents 
feel a strong sense of ownership toward the 
Myrna Loy Center. Audiences don’t just want 
to support or attend; they also want to speak 


Center to celebrate the historic jailhouse. The street party included live 


music and an art and craft sale, followed by a special film. 
(Photo courtesy of the Myrna Loy Center) 


their minds about what is going well, or what 
could go better! 


Creating Relevance 


Southwest Montana Arts Council, 
Dillon: For the past two years, the Southwest 
Montana Arts Council has worked hard to be 
involved with events put on by other organi- 
zations. We had art-making booths at United 
Way of Beaverhead County’s Halloween 
party and the Beaverhead Business Builders’ 
Octoberfest. We have also had a concert on 
the Friday before Labor Day weekend to add 
to “Montana’s Biggest Weekend,” which 
includes the Dillon Jaycees’ rodeo and concert 
and the Beaverhead County Fair. These efforts 
have helped SMAC become more linked into 
our community. 


Montana 
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Southwest Montana Arts Council: Swiftcurrent performs at the 


annual free concert series, Dinner in the Park. 
(Photo by SMAC Executive Director Mandy M. Maass) 


This year we also added Thursday Night 
Live, a series of free concerts at our recently 
opened Beaverhead Brewing Co. every Thurs- 
day in April. The first four were professional 
musicians and each one packed the brewery. 
The last one was a showcase of local non-pro- 
fessionals that had the brewery and sidewalk 
outside full of people enjoying a nice evening 
of music with friends. 

Bringing music to a place where peo- 
ple want to spend time and including their 
neighbors in that music-making seems to be 
the best way to be relevant in the lives of our 
community members. 


Return on Investment 


Yellowstone Art Museum, Billings: Like 
other art museums, most of the YAM’s $1.63 
million budget, net of depreciation, is person- 
nel. Payroll supports 17.6 FTEs, all of whom 
live and spend money locally. Over 90 percent 
of the non-personnel budget is spent locally. 

The next largest expense category is our 
exhibitions. Other major categories include 
building occupancy, the cost of delivering art 
education programs, and care of the perma- 
nent collection. Guided by both conviction 
and policy, we spend locally whenever pos- 


sible; only when we cannot 
locate Montana-based provid- 
ers (for example, specialized 
services such as art conser- 
vation or art shipping) do we 
look out of state. In selecting 
providers, we favor businesses 
that sponsor cultural program- 
ming. 

As the only major art 
museum in the eastern half 
of Montana, the YAM is at 
the heart of cultural tourism 
for our region, both as an 
attraction and in shaping the 
dialogue about what makes 
Billings and Yellowstone 
County an exciting desti- 
nation. The past two major 
marketing surveys conducted 
to learn why people come to the area (fund- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce) identified 
cultural amenities —including specifically the 
YAM -as leading draws to the area, translat- 
ing into rooms booked, meals purchased, and 
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retail sales. Strategic 
Both independently and as members of 

Billings Cultural Partners, we employ all Investment 

methods within our means to market outside Grants 


the county and the state. This past year’s ex- 
hibition “The Art of the Brick®” earned grant 
(local tourism board) and sponsor support that 
permitted us to market intensively in central 
Montana and northern Wyoming. The quality 
and ambitious scope of our 50th anniversary 
programs attracted out-of-state funding ex- 
ceeding 10 percent of our revenues. 

The YAM is a resource to area businesses 
through its demonstration of the quality of 
life in Billings, and it is often introduced to 
businesses and their employees through our 
facility rental program. A steady stream of 
businesses uses the site for meetings, recep- 
tions, and employee recruitment and 
recognition. 

We are a regular stop on the tour that 
Billings Clinic, MSU-Billings, and the county 
provides to prospective new personnel to 
Billings, and several realtors give museum 
memberships to new homebuyers. We agree 
with the many businesses that believe that 
it is good for their businesses to be seen to 
support local nonprofits; they recognize it as 
good “corporate citizenship” and can point 
to the goodwill (plus increased market share) 
generated by their sponsorships. 

We respond by ensuring a consistently 
high quality of programming and enhanced 
marketing opportunities for them. Businesses 
as diverse as First Interstate Bank (FIB), Still- 
water Mining, Wendy’s of Montana, Ameri- 
can Title and Escrow, and local hotels are just 
a few that fall in this category. 

The president of the Billings FIB branch- 
es has shared that he considers the YAM’s 
annual art auction to be one of the best social 
events of the year, and through this event, FIB 
branches are graced by original art by Mon- 
tana’s artists, contributing to the distinctive 
character of the banks. 


Fae 


Funding is current- 
ly available for grants 
of up to $1,000 for 
nonprofit arts orga- 
nizations, artists and 
arts educators. Dead- 
lines are monthly. 

For more informa- 
tion see art.mt.gov/ 
orgs/orgs_sig.asp or 
contact Kristin Han 
Burgoyne at 
kburgoyne@mt.gov 
or 406-444-6449. 
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Yellowstone Art Museum: The annual art auction draws an enthusiastic 
crowd. A local bank president calls it one of the best social events of the 


year. (Photo courtesy of YAM) 


INSIDE STATE OF THE ARTS 


1 New Arts Education Director; The Rep Turns 
50; Delores “Dee” Heltne, 1927-2017; 
Legislative Update 


2 Statewide Arts Service Organizations; 
Legislative Update (cont.) 


3-4 Congrats; Transitions; Condolences 


5 Who We Are: A Year in the Life of the 
Montana Arts Council 


6-7 New Arts Education Director (cont.); 
Building a Collaborative Community; 
Bynum Music and Dance Program 


8 Bray Breaks Ground; The Rep Turns 50 
(cont.); 


9-11 About Music; About Books 


12 Metis Cultural Bearer; Takes Horse Gallery; 
Western Art Week 


13 About Visual Artists 


14 Play Me Montana; Tippet Rise Art Center 
Percent for Art Call for Artists 


15 Artists Along the Bitterroot; Silver Streak 
Artist’s Residency 


16 Creative Placemaking; Humanities Montana 
Grants; Montana Poet Laureate 
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The board and staff of the Missoula Art Museum are hard at work renewing their “raison d'etre” 
17 Law and the Art World; Tech Talk as participants in MAC’s The Art of Leadership professional development program. Clockwise, 


18 MAP 2017 and the Art of Coaching; NEA 
Grants and Tracy Cosgrove. 
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State of Montana programs 

are available to all Montanans. 

Upon request, an alternative ° 

accessible format will be provided. Spring 2017 


Call 406-444-6449 April/May/June 


from left, are: Jennifer Reifsneider, Cassidy Tucker, Renee Taaffe, Laura Millin, Brandon Reintjes, 
Brian Sippy, Cassie Strauss, Grace Stopher, John Calsbeek, David Moomey, Bethany O’Connell, 


(Photo by Cinda Holt) 
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Montana Arts Council 


Cynthia Andrus, Chairman, 
3247 Garden Brook Ln., Bozeman, MT 59715 
Tom Cordingley, Vice Chairman, 
428 S. Cooke, Helena, MT 59601 
Karen Bohlinger, 802 Power St., Helena, MT 59601 
G.B. Carson, P.O. Box 2 
Townsend, MT 59644 
Sean Falcon Chandler, P.O. Box 114, Harlem, MT 59526 
Corky Clairmont, 33608 Emory Rd., Ronan, MT 59864 
JP Gabriel, 6655 Falcon Lane #6, Bozeman, MT 59718 
Mark Kuipers, 4770 Duncan Dr., Missoula, MT 59802 
Tracy Linder, 13311 Ballard Ivie Rd., Molt, MT 59057 
Lynne Montague, 3000 James St., Billings, MT 59102 
Arlene Parisot, 748 So. California, Helena, MT 59601 
Jay Pyette, 736 1st Ave., Havre, MT 59501 
Jean Steele, 435 Jorgy Way, Hamilton, MT 59840 
Renée Westlake, 2900 Love Lane, 
Bozeman, MT 59718 


MAC Staff 


Cinda Holt & Kristin Han Burgoyne, Interim Co-Directors 
Jenifer Alger, Chief Financial Officer 
jeniferalger@ mt.gov + 406-444-6489 
Kristin Han Burgoyne, Database & Grants Director, 
Accessibility Coordinator 
kburgoyne@ mt.gov ° 406-444-6449 
Cinda Holt, Business Development Specialist 
cholt@ mt.gov * 406-777-0090 
Sheri Jarvis, Montana Artrepreneur Program Director 
sherijarvis@ mt.gov + 406-865-0884 
Monica Grable, Arts Education Director 
monica.grable@ mt.gov * 406-444-6522 
Czelsi Kozak, Administrative & Media Specialist 
ckozak@ mt.gov ° 406-444-6430 


